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COLERIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See 9" S. x. 310.) 

Ar this reference I wrote that a friend, 
whose knowledge of Coleridge was second to 
that of no one, had pointed out that the very 
scarce pamphlet of * Poems,’ containing ‘ Fears 
in Solitude,’ ‘ France: an Ode,’ and ‘ Frost at 
Midnight,’ was really a tirage-a-part from | 
“The Poetical Register, and Repository of | 
Fugitive Poetry, for 1808-1809. ce 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, No. 62, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard ; By Law and Gilbert, 
St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell. 1812.” This 
statement was quoted by Dr. John Louis 
Haney at p. 8 of his ‘ Bibliography of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,’ Philadelphia, 1903. 

In a notice of Dr. Haney’s ‘ Bibliography’ 
which appeared in the Atheneum for 16 April, 
p. 498, the reviewer remarked that the pam- 
phlet was not a tirage-a-part, or offprint, but 
a reprint, done by the printers, and in the 
type, of ‘The Poetical Register,’ the text of 
which was also followed. I was at first 


inclined to question this correction, not only 
because the authority on which I based my 
statement seemed too good to be discredited, 
but because it hardly seemed worth while 
for Coleridge, or any one else, to incur the 
expense of resetting the ty 
‘Poems’ had been prin 


) from which the 
, in order that a 


few fresh copies might be struck off. The 
poems had been previously printed in 1798, 
and on their reissue must have had a wide 
circulation in ‘The Poetical Register, which 
is a comparatively common book. The pam- 
phlet of ‘ Poems’ is, on the contrary, exceed- 


ingly scarce, not more than three or four 
| copies being recorded. 


communicated my doubts to the Editor 
of the Atheneum, who very kindly forwarded 
to me a letter from the reviewer, giving in the 
most courteous manner his reasons for con- 
sidering the pamphlet a reprint, by which 
term it is implied that after the type of ‘ The 
Poetical Register’ had been distributed, the 
text of the three poems was reset. As I was 
abroad at the time, I had no opportunity of 
comparing the two texts, even if I had had 
a copy of the pamphlet in my possession. 
Immediately on my return to Saad, how- 
ever, I had the good fortune to acquire a 
copy at the sale of the late Mr. J. Dykes 
Campbell’s books, which took place at 
Sotheby’s on 13-14 June, and I have there- 
fore been enabled to subject the two texts 
to a rigorous examination, the result being 
that I am disposed to think (though I am 
not absolutely certain) that the reviewer 
may be right, and that my original state- 
ment was wrong, to the extent that one, at 
least, of the poems is not an offprint, but a 
reprint, of the text in ‘The Poetical Register.’ 

The chief points on which the reviewer 
relied for his assertion were :— 

1. Several differences in the distribution 
of the lines, e.7., in ‘The Poetical Register ’ 
(which for the sake of brevity I will call A) 
on the first page [227] there are printed lines 
1-20, while in ‘ Poems’ (which I will call B), 
[p. 3], there are lines 1-25. On the second 
page of A [228] there are printed lines 21-54, 
and on the corresponding page of B [4], lines 
26-60. And so on throughout the three 
poems. 

2. Several minor textual variations, e.g., in 
A the sub-heading of ‘Fears in Solitude’ is, 
Written, Apri, 1798, during the Alarm of an 
Invasion. In B Alarm is altered into Alarms. 
In line 32 of ‘ France : an Ode,’ A runs, ‘* Tho’ 
dear her shores,” while in B “ Tho’ ” is changed 
into “ Though,” and in line 83 “To insult” 
(A)is printed ‘“*T’insult”(B). In ‘ Frost at 
Midnight,’ line 30 runs in A :— 

Not uninvited. Ah there was a time, 
while in B it appears as— 
Not uninvited. 
Ah! there wasa time, 
the line being broken up into a new para- 
graph, and a note of admiration inserted after 
“Ah.” In ‘Fears in Solitude, line 17, the 
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word “ heath” in A is followed by a comma, 
and in B by a full stop ;* and in line 89 we 
have “ war-whoop” in A and “war whoop ” 
in B. 

3. Under, and forming part of, the title of 
each of the three poems in A, we find the 
words, “By 8S. T. Coleridge, Esq.” These 
words are omitted from the titles of the 
poems in B. 

4. The first page [227] of ‘ Fears in Soli- 
tude’ in A has the signature 2, while the 


first page of this poem in B has the signature 
| 


Now if the type of ‘ The Poetical Register’ 
had been left standing, all these corrections 
and alterations might have been made with- 
out difticulty before an offprint was taken. 
Much more extensive changes are frequently 
made during the correction of proof-sheets, 
and the text of ‘The Poetical Register,’ so 
long as the type was not distributed, might 
have been regarded as a proof. It required, 
therefore, a closer scrutiny before I could find 
grounds for thinking that the text of the 
pamphlet was reset. 

The Atheneum reviewer asserted that the 
type of the pamphlet was that of ‘The 
Poetical Register. On this point he is pro- 
bably correct ; but granting the fact, it is 
apparently set closer, and is much more worn. 
A careful measurement will show that the 
lines in the pamphlet are slightly shorter 
than those of ‘The Poetical Register.’ This 
is especially noticeable in ‘* Fears in Solitude.’ 
Line 8 of this poem begins with the word 
“ Bath'd.” In A the final letter d is perfect, 
but in B it is broken, the upper portion of 
the long stroke inclining to the left. The 
last word in line 19 of the poem is “ best.” 
In A the word is normally printed, while in 
B the letter « seems to have been turned 
topsy-turvy, and therefore fails in lineal 
regularity. The last word of line 62 is 
“preach'd.” In A this is properly printed, 
while in B the apostrophe on dropped, and 
the word appears as “preach d.” It may 


also be observed as a small, but not un- | 
important detail, that underneath the title | 


of each poem there are two lines, one thick 
and one thin. In ‘The Poetical Register’ 
the thicker line is uppermost, but in the 
pamphlet the thinner. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that ‘Fears in Solitude’ may have been 
reset. About ‘France’ and ‘Frost at Mid- 
night’ I feel a little doubtful. But it is 
really a question for a practical printer to 
decide. 

* 1 am not, however, sure that this is not a 
broken comma. 


The separately-printed pamphlet possesses 
some bibliographical value, because, though 
not a princeps, it contains the first expression 

of the author’s maturer thoughts. The fol- 
lowing note occurs at p. 530, ‘ Frost at Mid- 
| night,’ in * The Poetical Register’ :— 

“This poem, which was first published with 
| * Fears in Solitude, and ‘France an Ode,’ has been 
| since enlarged and corrected, and with the other 

poems, is now inserted in the Poetical Register, 
by the kind permission of Mr. Coleridge.” 
| This note is not reproduced in the pamphlet. 

In dealing with the #ocet and nauci of 
bibliography another point in connexion with 
Coleridge may be noticed. In 1795 he pub- 
lished a small pamphlet entitled ‘The Plot 
| Discovered ; or, An Address to the People, 
against Ministerial Treason.’ So far as I 
know, only two copies of this pamphlet, 
stitched in the original wrapper, have sur- 
vived, one of them being in my own posses- 
sion and the other in that of a well-known 
bibliophile. This wrapper is valuable, be- 
cause the upper leaf bears the half-title, 
“A Protest against Certain Bills. Bristol : 
Printed for the Author, November 28, 1795.” 
This description was given in ‘The Biblio- 
graphy of Coleridge, 1900, p. 9. The friend 
to whom I was indebted for the account of 
the pamphlet of ‘ Poems,’ which I have cited 
at the beginning of this note, informed me 
that there was not a colon after “ Bristol,” 
but a semicolon, basing his assertion on the 
authority of the other copy. As a close in- 
spection convinced me that I was right, I 
became curious to see the copy in question, 
and shortly afterwards I had an opportunity 
of doing so. An examination proved not 
only that both Land my friend were right, 
but that while in my copy the word “ Bristol ” 
was printed in roman capitals, in the other 
it was printed in italic capitals. The wavy 
lines at the head and foot of the inscription 
were also of different lengths in the two 
copies. At this distance of time it is im- 
possible to say why there should have been 
a resetting of the inscription, or which copy 
was the earlier one, but the fact remains as a 
warning against any dogmatism or “ cock- 
sureness ° in matters of bibliography. 

W. F. Pripeaux, 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER, 
(See anfe, pp. 1, 42.) 
Pp. 43-44: 


Letter 4. 
August 10, 1767. 
......1 send you an extract from a friend of mine at 
Bristol, giving an account of the death of a child at 
Clifton, about a mile from Bristol, the son of the 


clerk of that parish; he died aged 8 years and 
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8 months. About two months before his death he 
was for some time in the churchyard with his father, 
and a day or two after said to his mother: ‘* Mother, 
I was so happy ‘tother day in the churchyard, that I 
did not know what to do, or how to account for it. 
I was forced to say, Praised be God.” On Sunday 
morning, about one o'clock, he was suddenly taken 
ill, with a violent pain in his bowels. His suffer- | 


ings were extremely acute during his whole illness, 


which lasted little more than four [?] hours, during 


which time at intervals he would pray with great 
fervency. ‘To his nurse on Monday morning early 
he said: ** Nanny, I have nothing more to do with 
books and learning now: I have laid ‘em all aside.” 
Even in his ravings, which were frequent, he was 
either talking of his books, or praying earnestly 
and singing hymns. On Monday he desired his 
mother to read to him the 2Ist* Psalm ; “or rather,” 
said he, “let me read it.” He took the book in 
hand, but his eyes were already dim; he then 


desired his mother again to read it, and afterwards | f th 
| there no pity in Jesus’s breast ?”) seized my atten- 


to pray with him. She did so, and he joined with 
fervour. At one time he lay quite still and calm. 


“My dear,” said his mother, “how do you do? |! 
| The sweetness of this visit lasted almost through 4 
| the day; and I was once more enabled to weep 


are you in pain?” ‘Oh no,” said he, * Iam very 
easy and very well.” On Tuesday night, about two 


hours before he died, his mother was for applying | 


fresh warm flannels to his bowels. Upon touching 
him, he said: ** Oh you disturb me in my journey”; 
and in two hours afterwards he died, without a 
struggle or a sigh, in the midst of a hymn. 

The death of this child made me take particular 
notice of two stanzas of a hymn in Doddridge’s 
collection : 

Thy saints in earlier life removed 
In sweeter accents sing, 

And bless the swiftness of their flight, 
That bore them to their King. 


The burthens of a lengthened day 
With patience we would bear ; 
Till evening’s welcome hour shew, 
We were our Master’s care. 
Yours, my dear Aunt, etc. etc. 


Pp. 45-47 :— 
Letter 5. 
O—y (Olney), Sept. 26, 1767. 

My prar Avyt,—It is tit I should acknowledge 
the goodness of God in bringing me to this place, 
abounding with palm trees and wells of living 
water. The Lord put it into my heart to desire to 
partake of His ark chery and to dwell with His 
people, and has graciously given me my heart's 
desire. Nothing can exceed the kindness and 
hospitality with which we are received here by 
Mr. N— (Newton); and to be brought under the 
ministry of so wise and fruitful a steward of his 
holy mysteries, is a blessing for which I can_ never 
be sufficiently thankful. May our heavenly Father 
grant that our souls may thrive and flourish in 
some proportion to the abundant means of grace 
we enjoy: for the whole day is but one continued 
opportunity of seeking Him, or conversing about 
the things of His kingdom. I find it a difficult 
matter, when surrounded witht the blessings of 
Providence, to remember that I seek a country, and 
that this is not the place of my rest. God glorities 
* Mrs. Cowper’s note: “I should rather think it 
was the 23rd.” 

¢ By in text, with in margin. 


{reproach of man, that 


| had much delightful communion with Him ; yet this q 
liberty of access was indulged to me in such a way. 
as to teach me, at the same time, His great care, 
that I might not turnit to my prejudice. expected 
that in some sermon or exposition I might find Him, | 
and that the lips of this excellent minister would i 


| singing a hymn, and my thoughts were rambling to 


Himself by bringing good out of evil, but it is the 
repr he is able, and always 
inclined, to produce evil out of the greatest of : 
blessings. The Lord has dealt graciously with me 
since I came, and I| trust I have, in two instances, 


be the instrument, by which the Lord would work 
upon and soften my obdurate heart: but He saw 
my proneness to idolize the means, and to praise | 
the creature, more than the Creator ; and therefore 
though He gave me the thing I hoped for, yet He 
conveyed it to me in a way, which I did not look 
to. At the last Sabbath morning, at a prayer B 
meeting before service, while the poor folks were | 


the ends of the earth, a single sentence (‘* And is 


tion at once, and my heart within me seemed to 
return answer: ** Yes, or I had never been here.” | 


under a sense of the mercies of a God in Jesus.— 
On Thursday morning | attended a meeting of 
children, and found that passage,* “out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained q 
praise,’ verified in a sense, I little thought of ; for | 
at almost every word they spoke, in answer to 
the several questions proposed to them, my heart 
burned within me, and melted into tears of grati- 
tude and love. I thought the singularity of this 
dispensation worth your notice: and, having com- 
municated it, am, in a manner, obliged to break off 
abruptly. 
Yours, my dear Aunt, affectionately, etc. ete. 
Pp. 47-49 :— 
Letter 6. 
Oct. 15, 1767. 
My pear Avunt,—I have taken a journey since 
I received the favour of your last letter, with 
Mr. N{ewton}. Our visit was to the Rev. Mr. 
Moody, an old gospel minister, whom Mr. N. 
assists annually with a sermon. From his orchard 
I could see some hills within a small distance of my 
native place,t which formerly I have often visited. 
The sight of them affected me much, and awakened 
in me a lively recollection of the goodness of the 
Lord, in caring for and protecting me in those dark 
and dangerous days, of ignorance and enmity 
against Him and His own blessed word ; teaches 
me to draw an inference from these premises, of 
more worth than millions of gold ma silver. If 
while | was an enemy He loved me, much more 
reason have I to rest assured of His love, being 
reconciled by the blood of His Son. I found myself 
at this place, not entirely among strangers, as 
expected to be. The old gentleman was formerly 
acquainted with my father, both at the university, 
and at B-k-d (Berkhampstead), and his wife 
travelled with me from thence to London in the 
stage coach above 20 years since. It pleased the 
Lord to take occasion by these seemingly trivial 
circumstances to make my childhood and youth, 
in their most affecting colours, pass in review 


* Ps. lxxxii. compared with Matt, xxi. 16. 
+ Great Berkhampstead. 
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before me, and these were followed by such a tender 
recollection of my dear father, and all his kindness 
to me, the amiableness and sweetness of his temper 
end character, that I went out into the orchard, 
and burst forth into praise and thanksgiving to 
God, for having made me the son of a parent, 
whose remembrance was so sweet to me. I| have 
frequently thought, and expressed myself with 
more anxiety than perhaps was right, upon the 
subject of his state towards God, at the time of his 
dissolution. I was not with him, and they who 
were, were not likely to be very observant of any 
evangelical words that might probably fall from 
his lips in his last moments. Ve was every thing 
that is excellent and praiseworthy towards man, 
but to one who has been enabled to see Jesus, as 
the alone Saviour, this is no evidence of the 
acceptance of any man. [am willing to hope, that 
the Lord, who pities all our intirmities, and knows 
all our desires, was pleased to fill my heart and my 
mouth with thanksgivings on his behalf, that 1 
might have a comfortable expectation of meeting 
him before the throne hereafter. I could hardly 
help giving thanks to Jesus, that He had numbered 
him with His redeemed people. Though fearful- 
ness to offend, and a consciousness that I had no 
right to pry into the secrets of the Almighty, or to 
expect satisfaction upon such a subject, restrained 
me,—I would not build hay or stubble upon this, 
or any other experience, or lay more upon it than 
it will bear: but I am willing to hope the best 
concerning him, to wait patiently for greater 
certainty in the life to come, and in the mean while 
to rest satisfied that the Judge of all the earth will 
do* right. 
Iam, my dear Aunt, 
Your affectionate nephew, etc. etc. 


John Cowper, the father, died 10 July, 
1756, aet. 61. if he resided at Cambridge 
as an undergraduate, he must have entered 
about 1712; anyhow he did not proceed to 
a B.A. degree, but wae admitted D.D. by 
royal mandate in 172 The only Moody 
who appears in the ‘Graduati’ near this time 
is Sam. Moody, of Queens’, B.A. 1704/5 
M.A. 1708, D.D. 1744, an author. But i 
cannot be meant, for Cowper would certainly 


have styled him Doctor. He was rector 
of Doddinghurst, Essex. John Cowper's 
university friend was James Moody, son of 


J. Moody, of Simpson, in Bucks, gent., who 
matriculated from Christ Church 17 Dec., 1711, 
aet. 17, B.A. 1715. He was not, as Foster 
says, rector of Dinton, but of Dunton (both 
are in Bucks, but Dunton nearer Olney). 

“On a large slab in the floor of the chancel [of 
Dunton Church], near the north wall: Sacred to 
the memory of the Reverend James Moody, 53 years 

ector of this Parochial Church, from the year 1717, 
a faithful Shepherd, beloved by his Flock, having 
constantly ore with them near 30 years: labour- 
ing in the word and ministry to the time that he 
departed this life, August 22' 1772, full of days, 
having lived 80 years, and in full assurance of 
eternal life through the alone merit of his Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who died for our sins and rose again 


* Wil do in text, does in margin. 


for our justification, to whom with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost be all honour and glory now and 
ever. Amen.’—Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ ii. 344b. 
He was inducted 30 Sept., 1717 (#4. 343). 

John Cowper, son of Spencer, of South- 
wick, Surrey, Esq., matriculated from 
Wadham College, 14 Oct., 1715, aet. 20; B.A. 
5 Feb., 1715.6; Fellow of Merton College, 
M.A. 18 Dee., 1718 (Foster, ‘Alumni Oxon.’). 
See for the Cowpers Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ 
i. ii. index. 

Pp. 49-50 :— 

Letter 7. [No date.] 

aiid I thank you for the history of the two minikin 
saints of — Vhat numbers are there who steal 
out of this life into glory, who do but just touch 
the cup of affliction with their lips, and go imme- 
diately to the rivers of pleasure, which are at God's 
right hand for evermore! I think they are two 
the most remarkable instances I have heard of, and 
younger than any of Janeway’s* collection. They 
gave me not a little pleasure, but Mrs. U[nwin] 
much more, whose heart was in a livelier frame 
than mine, ‘and better disposed to rejoice at the 
sound of such wonderful salvation. 

Ingratitude to the Author of all my mercies, is 
my continual burthen; yet I do not groan under it 
as I ought, and wish to do. My spirit is dull and 
heavy in prayer, slow in meditation, and I have 
but little ser nsible communion with my Almighty 
Redeemer. Yet I am supported sec retly, and my 
enemy doth not triumph over me; a tirm belief 
that none can perish that have an all powerful 
Saviour on their side, though it is not always 
attended with sensible consequences, is yet always 
a rock, that neither wind nor flood can overturn. 
Lord, increase in me this precious faith! 

Worst of all things that hast breath, 
Bondman born to sin and death, 

Lo! I come, to glory brought, 

By the mercies Thou hast wrought. 


doom, 
1 come. 


Snatch'd from never-ending 
Freed from Death and Hel 
Ancient of eternal days, 
God and Man, be thine the praise. 


Alas! my dear Aunt, there is more of the head 
than heart in all I write, and in all I do towards 
God, but I shall be sincere in praising Him, when 
I shall see Him as He is. The Lord bless you con- 
tinually ! etc. etc. 
Pp. 51-53 
Letter 8. 
Dec" 10, 1767. 
Dated from Ol- -y (Olney). 
Dear Avunt,—I should not have suffered your last 
kind letter to have laid [sic] by me so long un- 
answered, had it not been for many hindrances, and 
especially ~- which has engaged much of my 
attention. dear friend, Mrs. U— (Unwin), 
whom the Lad gave me to be a comfort to me, in 
that wilderness from which He has just delivered 


* James Janeway of Christ Church: ‘A Token 
for Children: being an Exact Account of the Con- 


version, Holy and Exemplary Lives and Joyful 
Deaths, of several Young Children.’ 
1671: pt. ii. 1672. 

t Sic, 


Lond. pt. i. 
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me, has been, for many weeks past, in so declining 
a way, and has suffered so many attacks of the most 
excruciating pain, that I have hardly been able to 
keep alive the faintest hopes of her recovery. 

know, that our God heareth prayer, and I know that 
He hath opened mine, and many hearts amongst 
this people, to pray for her. Here lies my chief 
support, without which I should look upon myself 
as already deprived of her. Again, when I con- 
sider the great meetness to which the Lord has 
wrought her for the inheritance in light; her most 
exemplary patience under the sharpest sufferings ; 
her truly Christian humility and resignation ; I am 
more than ever inclined to believe that her hour has 
come. Let me engage your prayers for her, and for 
me. You know what I have most need of, upon an 
occasion like this. Pray that I may receive it at 
His hands, from whom every good and perfect gift 
cometh. She is the chief of blessings I have met 


with, in my journey, since the Lord was pleased to | 


call me, and I hope the influence of her edifying 
and excellent example, will never leave me. Her 
illness has been a sharp trial tome. Oh! that it 
may have a sanctified effect, that I may rejoice to 
surrender up to the Lord, my dearest comforts, the 
moment He shall require them. Oh! for no will, 
but the will of my Heavenly Father ! 

[ return you thanks for the verses you sent me, 
which speak sweetly the language of a Christian 
soul. I wish I could pay you in kind; but must be 
contented to pay you in the best kind I can. 
began to compose them yesterday morning before 
daybreak, but fell asleep at the end of the two first 
lines :* when I awaked again, the third and fourth 
were whispered to my heart in a way which I have 
often experienced :— 

Oh for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame, 
A light to shine upon the road, 
That leads me to the Lamb. 


Where is the blessedness I knew, 
When first I saw the Lord? 

Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus int His word ? 

What peaceful hours I then enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still ! 

But they have left an aching void, 
The world can never fill. 

Return, oh holy Dove, return, 
Sweet messenger of rest : 

I hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 
And drove Thee from my breast. 

The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 

Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 

Then shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame ; 

Then purer light shall mark the road, 
That leads me to the Lamb. 

{ am yours, my dear Aunt, in the bands of that 
Love which cannot be quenched. etc. etc. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
(To he continued.) 


* Mrs. Cowper's note: Stanzas.” 

+ In the ‘Olney Hymns,’ No. 1, this verse runs: 
“Of Jesus and his word,” which is a manifest 
corruption. 


children. 


“ Peek-bo.”—In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man 
out of his Humour,’ p. 138 (folio, 1616), near 
the beginning of Act IV., the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

* Fallace. Hey-da! this is excellent! Ile lay my 
life this is my husband's dotage. I thought so; 


| nay, neuer play peeke-boe with me, I know, you 


doe nothing but studie how to anger me, sir.’ 

This play was produced in 1599 and printed 
in quarto in 1600. Gifford, followed by Cun- 
ningham, reads “ bo-peep” for ‘* peeke-boe,” 
although he professedly follows the folio. 
Mr. Bradley, of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
referred me to the parallel “ keek-bo,” which 
may be found in Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary.’ Since my writing to him (he had 
no example), I have come across the following 
passage in ‘The School of the Woods,’ by 
Charles Copeland (Boston, 1903), p. 29: “ Fear 
and wonder and questionings dancing in 
their soft eyes as they turned them back at 
me like a mischievous child playing at peek- 
aboo.” So that the term is living in America. 
The same writer uses ** peek ” several times, 
of animals, for peer, peep, or pry about ; in 
which sense it is not uncommon in Eliza- 
bethan English—as in the “ peaking cornuto, 
her husband,” in ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
where it is peculiarly well suited to a “ horned 
beast.” H. C. Hart. 

[ Peeke-bo is still said by mothers and nurses to 
We have often heard it. | 


“Requiem,” A SHark.—The French word 
for “shark” is reguin, admittedly a popular 
corruption of requiem ; Littré says, “a cause 
qu'il n’y a plus a dire qu’un requiem pour 
celui qu’un requin saisit.” It seems to have 
hitherto escaped notice that the full form 
requiem is found in this sense in several Eng- 
lish seventeenth-century books. No doubt 
the ‘N.E.D.’ will presently give us the his- 
tory of this odd application of the term. 
Meanwhile, the following extract from a rare 
work, ‘The History of the Caribby Islands,’ 
by John Davies, of Kidwelly, 1666, p. 103, 
may be deemed worth quoting here, because 
it gives reasons for the name rather at 
variance with that accepted by the great 
French lexicographer :— 

“Some nations call this monster Jiburon and 
Tuberon ; but the French and Portuguez commonly 
call it Requiem, that is to say, rest, haply, because 
he is wont to appear in fair weather, as the tortoises 
also do, or rather because he soon puts to rest 
whatever he can take.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


‘“‘Worps THAT BURN.” — A recent corre- 
spondent of the Standard thus expresses 


himself about Bishop Goodrich, of Ely, 
who was somewhat of a time-server at 
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the latter end of the sixteenth century: 
“He was, in short, a veritable typical turn- 
coat, a salamander, ready to eat his own 
words, however scorching.” The idea of an 
articulating salamander feeding on its own 
utterances is very striking. Had such a 
wondrous creature addressed Giovanni Cel- 
lini on a memorable occasion, Benvenuto 
would hardly have needed a box on the ear 
to impress the fact on his memory. 
Sr. 

Vitvaces.— Dr. H. Kreps re- 
cently drew my attention to the expression 

Bohmischen Dérfer” in Grimm's ‘ Deutsches 
Worterbuch,’ where Bohemian villages are 
singled out for special notice, along with 
Bohemian garnets, glass, &c. The latter 
speak for themselves and enjoy a national 
reputation, but it is not clear why the villages 
are considered distinctive. I am familiar 
with the bitter Cech-Teuton rivalry by _per- 
sonal witness, and appealed to Dr. V. E. 
Mourek, Professor of Germanic at Prague 
(Cech) University, a good friend to English 
scholars, who writes :— 

** As to Bohemian villages, 1 know what is meant 
by them, but am not quite so sure about how they 
became a by-word. If a German wants to say, ‘I 
have not the least idea about such and such a 
matter,’ he says, ‘ That is a Bohemian village to 
me.’ I think the origin of the saying was the 
miserable state Bohemia was left in after the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the villages there were few and 
far between and laid waste. But it is re »markable 
that we in Bohemia say in such a case, ‘That isa 
Spanish village to me,’ and I have read this also 
in German books. It can only mean that Spanish 
villages are so far away from the speaker that he 
cannot know anything about them.’ 

Count Liitzow tells me that Schiller’s 
‘Rauber’ may afford some explanation. As 
to Spanish villages, there is considerable poli- 

tical connexion between Spain and Austria, 
but Prof. Mourek’s conjecture seems more 
probable. Prof. W. R. Morfill compares the 
German expression with the English * That 
is all High (or double) Dutch to me”: and 
Dr. Kreps refers to the saying, “Wie die 
Kuhe Spanisch reden.” 

Francis P. Marcuant. 
106, Pathtield Road, Streatham Common. 


Owen Bricstockr. (See 8" 8S. xi. 168, 257.) 
—I can add that Owen Brigstocke was elected 
F.R.S. on 30 November, 1710, and F.S.A. on 
6 January, 1720, as of Carmarthen, where he 
died apparently in 1746. His will, bearing 


date 14 April, 1746, is registered in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury. On 20 Decem- 
ber, 1748, administration with the will annexed 
was granted to William Brigstocke (testator’s 
nephew), thefatherof and gu uardian assigned to | 


| Mary 27 March following. 


Owen Brigstocke, an infant, the great-nephew 
and sole residuary legatee named in the will 
—Richard, Lord Bishop of St. David’s, sole 


/executor and sole residuary legatee in trust, 


first renouncing as well the execution thereof 
as the said trust. Most of his property came 
to him through his marriage. His estate of 
Tyr Isha in Llandeveilog, Carmarthenshire, 
he received from his brother William in 
exchange for a property of greater value in 
Cardiganshire. 
His nephew William Brigstocke, who was 
for Cardiganshire, died 11 March, 1751 
(rent. Mag., p. 140). His will (also in the 
Prerogative Court) was proved by his widow 
His real estate in 
the several counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
and Pembroke, and the county borough of 
Carmarthen, was bequeathed to his eldest son, 
Owen Brigstocke, a minor. Ira Testor. 


Tug Spantarps or Asta.—When every one 
is admiring the progress and the martial 
courage of the Japanese people, it is inter- 
esting to call to mind a description of them 
which was given in the seventeenth century. 
On p. 175 of “El Criticon, Segunda Parte..... 
vor Lorenzo Gracian (En Huesca: por Tuan 
enaie. Ano 1653),” in the chapter headed 
*‘Armeria del Valor,’ one reads :— 

“A los Africanos los huesos, que tengan que 
roer como quien son; las espaldas a los Chinas, el 
coracon a los Iapones, que son los Espanoles del 
Asia; y el espinazo a los Negros.” 

This is an item in the ‘Testamento del 
Valor,’ to quote the marginal description of 
the section. In the same distribution of her 
“lastimoso cadauer,” Valor is made to say, a 
few lines above :— 

“*“Iten mas dexo el rostro a los Ingleses, sereis 
lindos, vnos Angeles, mas temo, que como las 
i ‘rmosas aueis de ser faciles en hazer cara a vn 

Calbino, a vn Lutero, y al mismo diablo: sobre 
todo guardaos no os vea la vulpeja, que dira luego 
ajuello de hermosa fachata, mas sin celebro.” 

So the Japanese got the heart of valour for 
being the Spaniards of Asia ; and the Musco- 
vites got the lung. E. S. Dopeéson. 


IRRESPONSIBLE Scripsiers. (See 8. xi. 
461.)—I think the pernicious custom of 
scribbling signatures upon public buildings, 
monuments, and other objects of interest by 
British holiday-makers is largely on the in- 
crease. Many historical memorials have been 
quite spoilt by this practice. Apparently the 
only object some people have in visiting a 
——— or historic spot is to record their 

gnatures or initials upon the principal 
inoue or relic which has rendered the place 
famous. I do not know that Il have ever 
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heard of any one being prosecuted for such 
an act, and yet it would seem a very easy 
matter to run some of the culprits to earth, 
for I have often observed a name and full 
address recorded. Is it because the custo- 
dians of such places usually care so little 
about them that they take the least possible 
notice of the desecration accomplished by 
the scribbling fiend? The other day I walked 
over from Cromer to the ** Garden of Sleep.” 
Pausing awhile amid the ruins of Overstrand 
Church, I noticed that the flint facing of the 
walls had been covered with signatures and 
initials wherever available. This was par- 
ticularly the case under the east window. 
When I reached Sidestrand I found the soli- 
tary olc church tower desecrated in a similar 
manner Onan old board had been painted 
many years ago the following :— 


** Notize.—Ruins of St. Michael’s Church. Visi- | 


tors to tiis spot are reminded that it is consecrated 
ground, and are requested not to damage either the 


tower or the churchyard.—By Order, the Rector | 


and Churchwardens. 


Wil. it be believed that this notice was | 


rendered nearly illegible by numberless 
names and initials carved, scratched, and 
written all over it? Apparently nothing is 
sacred in the eyes of these irresponsible 
scribolers but their own signatures. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- | 


farmation on family matters of only private interest 
te atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
ir order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


AND D1armip.—In the old edition 
of Black’s guide to Scotland I find the follow- 
ing reference to the Spital of Glenshee: 
“Across the glen is the Boar’s Loch, into 
which Fingal threw his golden goblet to 
tantalize the dying Diarmid, whose grave is 
near at hand.” 

have been anxious to trace the source of 
this, but so far have failed to do so, though 
I have searched Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ with 
care. I shall be very greatly obliged if any 
of your readers can enlighten me as to its 
origin, and where I may find an account of 
the scene. In Ossian, Diarmid only appears 
on the scene in Ireland. G. E. Mrrron. 


** PAULES FETE.”—Can any of your readers 
explain the origin and nature of this standard 


of length? Dr. Murray has only two in-| 


stances of its use, both belonging to the 


‘same decade. The first relates to the build- 


ing of a bridge, to replace 
‘a Brigge of Tymbre called Turnbrigg, in the 
Parisshe of Snayth in the same Countie’ 


In 1447 one Shiryngton, in his will (mow at 
Somerset House), wrote of some object of the 
“height of two poules fete.” Dr. Murray 
has no further context, and he would be glad 
to have this, and information as to the 
testator’s place of residence. Any further 
quotations which would throw light on the 
phrase (addressed “Dr. Murray, Oxford”) 
would be welcome. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 

** A SINGING FACE.”— 

I see you have a singing face. 
Fletcher's * The Wild Goose Chase,’ LI. ii. 

Does not this also occur in ‘ Bombastes 
Furioso,’ or some other familiar eighteenth- 
century play ? 

“An sHoer.”—In ‘The Wild Goose 
Chase,’ IT. i., Belleur says :— 
I am then determined to do wonders. 


Farewell, and fling an old shoe. How my heart 
throbs! 


Is this an early instance of the poe. at 


weddings ? 


Breecues Brste.—Would some one kindly 
inform me whether there was more than one 
edition of the “ Breeches” Bible? If so, at 
what dates were they printed? Is the 
number of copies in existence known? What 
would be the cost of a copy ? J. W. 

[ The first edition appeared at Geneva in 1560, 
and fifty editions were issued in the course of the 
next thirty years. The first edition fetches, accord- 
ing to condition, from three to twenty pounds. 
Early editions sometimes fetch four or tive pounds, 
and later anything from ten shillings to three 
pounds. It is impossible to say how many copies 
are in existence. Copies of the first edition are 
in the British Museum, the Lambeth Library, in 
St. John’s College and Balliol College, Oxford, in 
the Public Library, Cambridge, and in some private 
libraries. 

“Samnt”? as A Prerrx.—The form of Sel- 
linger, for St. Leger (10 S. i. 428, 491), is 
only one of many cases where the — is 
merged in the name in colloquial usage. 
Other instances—such as Simmery for St. 


* *Parliament Roll,’ 20 Hen. VI. [1442], m. 11. 
Printed in* Rot. Parl.” v. 44. I have veritied the 


| last sentence only with the original roll. 
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Mary, and Singin for St. John—are equally 
familiar. I have also met with Samp!e for 
St. Paul, Stanton for St. Anthony, and Sint- 
lin for St. Helen. As these contractions 
occur not infrequently in documents where 
their forms obscure the actual names, it 
would be of service to have a collection of 
all known instances. Can such a list be 
supplied ! R. Ottver Hesvopr. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

{In the * Clergy Directory’ we find a name which 


the bearer writes St. Clair spelt Sinclair. It is a 
second, and not a final, name. } 
Worrinetoy.—Can any reader who is 


interested in nomenclature oblige with the 
information whether Woftington is a root- 
name or a mere variant? Dragged once 
upon a time from obscurity by the genius of 
a great but lowly-born actress, the name 
has always been rare, and now seems to be 
extinct. Although possessing an unmis- 
takable English air, it is, I am told, Flemish 
in its origin: a fact—if fact it be—that 
would seemingly account for its infrequency 
in our country. Information on the point 
would also be thankfully received. 

If the current directories of the principal 
cities in the United Kingdom be any criterion, 
the name Woftington is now no longer 
extant. In them one can only trace possible 
variants in Woftenden, Woffendon, Wottindin, 
Wolfenden, Wolfendin, Wolfington, Woolfen- 
den, Woffendale, and Wolfendale. It is 
noteworthy that in Dublin, the natal city of 
Peg Woftington, records of the Woffendens 
are to be found as far back as the year 1664, 

Recrxatp G. LAWRENCE. 


Lapy Etizanetu Germaty.—Is there an 
engraved portrait of this lady? or where can 
any other portrait of her be seen ? 

AYLOGRAPHER. 

“Reversion” or Trees.—I shall esteem it 
a favour if any of your correspondents can 
inform me whether any, and if so what, 
special name is given to trees, such as the 
orange and plum, the seeds of which appa- 
rently revert to their original wild type ; also 
whether a list of them is given in any 
standard work. KERNEL. 


Georce STEINMAN Sternman. — This able 
antiquary, the historian of Croydon and 
biographer of Court favourites in the days 
of the second Charles, was an occasional con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ from 1852 to 1869. His 
‘Notes on Grammont’ (1* S. viii. 461) are 
especially valuable. His separate publica- 
tions cover the period 1833-80. I do not see 
Mr. STernmMay’s name in the Jubilee lists 


of ‘N. & Q.,’ 1899-1900. 


Is he still living? 
Information much desiderated. 
Iva TeEsToR. 


CorryncHam Witt.—Among the ‘ Wills 
proved in Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
1383-1558’ (British Record Society), under 
1546 occurs that of “ Cottyngham, William, 
St. Marten, Ludgate, London, 29 Alen.” 
Where can I see this will? 1 have tried 
Somerset House, but the will is not there. 

IGNORAMUS. 


‘Gop save THE Kinc’ Paroprep.—An old 
man who, if he were alive, would be more 
than a hundred years of age, used to sing a 
parody on ‘God save the King,’ in which the 
following lines occurred :— 

Bring us good ale in store, 

And when that’s done send us more 

And the key of the cellar door. 
Has this ditty ever been printed? ani if it 
has, where can I see it? K. P. D. E. 


Epmunp Hatiey, Surcron R.N.—A letter 
from the Public Record Oftice, dated 17 Nov., 
i898, signed by the late Mr. J. J. Cartwright, 
courteously conveys the information follow- 
ing, as the result of a search made, under 
direction of the Deputy - Keeper, in the 


Admiralty records, relative to Edmund 
Halley, Surgeon R.N. :— 
Ship, Dursley; rank, surgeon; entered 


8 May, 1732; discharged 15 January, 1733. 
Quitted. 

Half-pay surgeon ; entered 21 Feb., 1733; 
discharged 13 Sept., 1739. 

Ship, Bristoll; rank, surgeon; enterec 
14 Sept., 1739; discharged 8 Aug., 1740. His 
wife Reabella, Ex. 

Is it known in what parish he resided or 
where he was buried?) His domicile in 1736 
appears to have been on property, presumably 
in or near London, formerly belonging to his 
paternal grandfather (see 9 S. xi. 464). 

EvGene Farrererp McPIKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 

Tuomas Raynoips. —In his ‘ Memorials 
Ecclesiastical of King Edward VLI., ch. xix., 
Strype gives at the year 1552 a list of persons 
excepted from the general pardon granted by 
the king. Nearly at the end of the list we 
find “ Thomas Raynolds of Whitstable, in the 
county of Kent, and another Thomas Ray- 


nolds.” Who was the second Thomas Ray- 
nolds? Was he an ecclesiastic? And what 
was his offence ? i. A. 


Twerton Vicars.—In September last some 

queries as to a few former vicars of Twerton, 
Somerset, were so readily and truly answered 
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that the replies were of much value, and led 
indirectly to still further information. I 
should now be very grateful for any par- 
ticulars with regard to the following, who 
were of still earlier date, with any notice of 
their writings or possible likeness: Gilbert 
Neuton, 1529-60; Henry Adams, 1560-6 ; 
Jaccb Hadley, 1566-1623; Richard Hadley, 
1623-38 ; William Hansom, 1638-68 ; Anthony 
Barr, 1668-73 ; Thomas Skinner, 1673-90. 
Wm. Strokes 
The “icarage, Twerton-on-Avon, Bath. 


CLERGY BEFORE THE ReEFoRMa- 
TION.—Wanted references to any instances of 
sport anongst the clergy of pre-Reformation 
days. P. C. D. M. 

“Come, LIVE WITH ME.”—May I point out 
what I onceive to be a “corrupt” rendering 
in Marbwe’s well-known pastoral, “Come, 
live with me and be my love”? I have 
examined several copies of the poem, and 
find tie error has been transmitted quite 
pleasatly enough. I cannot say what copy 
Calvedey had before him when he sat down 
to trarslate the lines into Latin, for, curiously, 
he braks off at the very point where his 
assistince is most desirable, and leaves one 
in thedark. Perhaps the line 

Fair-lined slippers for the cold 
gavehim pause. At any rate, I cannot help 
thnxing that Marlowe, who was a shoe- 


Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ but in neither 
work is it stated to whom Eliza, daughter of 
Sir Richard Strangways, was married. Is 
the ‘Golden Grove Book’ correct in stating 
that she married Robert Byrt, of Shrophouse 
(? in Dorset), and was ancestress of the 
Byrt family of Llwyndyris in the parish of 
Liandygwydd, co. Cardigan ? 
G. R. BricstTocke. 


CLosets IN Eprnsurcu Buriprnes.—In 
the old town of Edinburgh remains still 
exist of the flats of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The plan of one building 
strongly resembles another; a distinctive 
feature is the small window at each end of 
the building, facing the street and on each 
floor. This was the window of a small closet 
opening off a large room. What was the use 
of this closet? It has been suggested that 
it was used as an oratory; but most of the 
| buildings were erected after the Refor- 
|mation. It seems more likely to have been 
used for sanitary purposes, for in all the 
| buildings examined there is no other place 
| suitable for a garde-ro/e. Is there any refer- 
ence in contemporary writings that might 
| settle the question ? SypNeyY Perks. 
5, Crown Court, Cheapside, E.C. 


Beplics. 
PAMELA: PAMELA. 


miker’s son, knew some of the elements of | 
hi father’s trade, and often observed him | (9 S. xii. 141, 330; 10% S. i. 52, 135, 433, 495 ; 


uing “fur” for lining shoes and slippers. | 
My suggestion is that the line would read 
bitter, and be in accordance with sense and 
crcumstances, if printed :— 
Fur-lined slippers for the cold. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


(To talk of “error” in such a case is surely 
«travagant. We see no reason to improve what 
i sensible ; but we should first like to ascertain 
vhat is the MS. authority, or earliest record of the 
Collections of those before us read fair- 
ined,” both in this way and as two words. In the 
atter case the sense that the slippers are both 
beautiful and lined seems excellent. Izaac Walton, 
according to the facsimile edition of the ‘Compleat | 
Angler,’ read, ‘‘ Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold,” 
but we daresay that he was quoting from memory. ] 


Harusey Castie, co. YorkK.—This was in 
the fifteenth century the residence of a 
branch of the Strangways family. Can any 
one inform me whether it was situated at 
East Harlsey or at West Harlsey, and 
whether its site is still distinguishable ? 


ii. 50.) 
| As Dr. G. Krurcer (10 S. i. 433) refers to 
the few lines I was able to give to this sub- 
| ject in my ‘Samuel Richardson,’ 1902, p. 46, 
| perhaps I may be allowed to say that my 
}authority for the guarded statement that 
| Sidney made the name Paméla is the very 
* Description of Three Beauties” in the 
'*Musarum Delicie’ of which Mr. Horton 
SmirH quotes the opening couplet. In the 
tenth or 1655 edition of ‘The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia,’ that poem occupies the 
final pages preceding the ‘ Alphabetical 
Table.’ It begins :— 
Philoclea and Pamela sweet 
By chance in one great hous did meet ; 

and it is headed, “A Remedie for Love. 
Written by S* Philip Sidney, Heretofore 
omitted in the Printed Arcadia.” Dr. A. B. 
Grosart also includes it, with variations, 
in the “Arcadia pieces” in his ‘Complete 
Poems of Sir Philip Sidney,’ 1877. iii. 59 ; and 


There is some information concerning this 


he prints it from Harleian MS. 6057, p. 10 B. 


branch of the Strangways family in Blore’s| where it is said to be called “ An old dittie of 
‘History of Rutland,’ pp. 8 and 9, and also in | Sir Phillipp Sidneye’s, omitted in the printed 
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Arcadia.” It may, of course, be suggested | one, just as sea was formerly yronounced 


that the piece is not Sidney’s—an inquiry 
upon which I cannot enter here. But, in any 
case, the lines prove that fifty-seven years 
before Pope the pronunciation was Pamela. 
Dr. Kruecer’s first question has been 
answered by Mr. Horron Sarrn, and it is 
only necessary to add that Aaron Hill’s letter 
is not included in the Richardson Correspond- 
ence at South Kensington. Dr. Krurcer 
may be interested to hear that my first hint 
of the above-mentioned poem was derived 
from the excellent ‘Pamela, ihre Quellen,’ 
&e., of his compatriot, Herr G. M. Gass- 
meyer (Leipzig-Reudnitz, 1890), who appa- 
rently got it from Grosart. 
Avustix Dopsoy. 
At the last reference Mr. Smirn seems to 
suggest that the current pronunciation of the 
word “ tea” is the correct one, and that the 
sound tay, given to it by eighteenth-century 
oets, is a Gallicism. This is not the case. 
t cannot be too often repeated that tay, 
like the River Tay, is the sound which our 
ancestors learned from the Chinese of the 
port of Amoy, and that the modern English 
pronunciation is corrupt. In Tonkin the 
word for “tea” is che, pronounced chay, with 
the same vowel as in the Amoy form. In 
most other Oriental dialects the vowel-sound 
is that of a in the name Charles. In Mandarin 
Chinese the word is cha. The same holds 
good for Korean, and for spoken Japanese, 
but the written form in Japanese is tiya 
(monosyllable). In Annamite, which has an 
extraordinary predilection for initial tr, the 
term becomes tr. James Pratt, Jun. 


I can recall very many years ago a prim 
old lady, living on the border of Somerset, 
showing me with pride some old Worcester 
and Crouch tay cups. In Devonshire, on the 
borders of Dartmoor, the rustics, in their 
simplicity, invite you occasionally to * have a 
dish or shard of tay”; ¢4., a cottager has 
asked my wife to “fetch a bit and have a 
shard of tea” = Won't you sit down and take 
acupoftea? G, Symes Saunpers, M.D. 

Eastbourne. 

Mr. Horton Sarrn’s contribution is very 
interesting. But why should I not ask my 
question about the quality of the second 
vowel of the name under discussion! There 
is, as far as I can see, no reason to suppose 
that the pronunciation of tes (which word 
1 had only chosen as an example, as riming 
with away and obey) was “a piece of the 
foppish Gallicism of the day,” but it was in 
fact only a reproduction of the Chinese, and 


the sound has then progressed to the modern | descended the 


“say”; see Prof. Skeat’s * Etym. Dictionary.’ 
The old pronunciation has been preserved in 
Ireland, where they say “mate” for meat, 
“plaise” for please. What I wanted, and 
still want, to know is this: Was Pamela at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
pronounced, by those who stressed the second 
syllable, as Italians and Germans would do 
in that case, and as the Romans pronouaced 
candela ? or was it already Pameela ? 

The form /’amella, with short accemed « 
as in umbrella, is easily explainable fom ¢ 
(in its Old English value), but hardly ‘rom 7 
(in modern spelling ee or ea). The change in 
pronunciation from ¢ to ea is very regular ; 
compare O.E. /faf, M.E. lés, N.E. leaf sceaf, 
shef, sheaf; stream, strém, stream ; mel, mel, 
meal: etan, cten, eat; cneo, ene, knew treo, 
tre, tree. It is trying to discuss plonetic 
matters on the basis of modern Inglish 
spelling. G. Krubstr. 

Berlin. 


Ricuarp Prvcerna (10% i. 469).—Slould 
not the “manor of Conestone” read the 
manor of Conarton? And should not “Rwert, 
son of Robert, Earl of Gloucester,” read 
Robert, son of William, Earl of Gloucestr? 

The whole history of the Pincerna(so- 
called) family is very obscure, and thagh 
the name appears fairly frequently in oll 
Cornish records, it is difficult to identify 
many of its bearers. 

- There appear to have been at least twe 

owners of the name of Richard Pincerna 
One, a grantee of Robert, son of the Earl o: 
Gloucester, is said to have been the younger 
brother of Roger de Courcel. The other 
Richard Pincerna (c. 11€0, + ante 9 Richard L., 
was Lord of Conarton, and probably a 
cousin. 

Richard Pincerna, Lord of Conarton, was 
possibly the younger son of William Albini L, 
Earl of Arundel, Pincerna Regis (of Wymond 
ham), and his wife Queen Adeliza (widow of 
Henry I. of England), but this has not been 
proved beyond all question. 

The grandson of Richard of Conarton was 
Sir John de la Hurne or de Lanherne, who, 
marrying another descendant of Richard of 
Conarton, had a daughter, Alice de la Hurne. 
This daughter married in her turn another 
cousin, Renfred de Arundel, a_ probable 
descendant of William Albini II., Earl of 
Arundel (and I. of Sussex), the elder 
brother of Richard Pincerna of Conarton. 


From Renfred de Arundel (or otherwise 
Albini) and his wife Alice de la Hurne 
Arundels of Lanherne, 
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the ancestors of the Lords Arundell of | on all the available evidence at Wardour 


Wardour and Arundel of Trerice. The 
present Lord Arundell of Wardour is the 
direct male and senior representative of 
{the “ Great Arundels”) the family of Albini, 
Earls of Arundel and Sussex, and the great 
St. Sauveur family, and of Richard Pincerna 
of Conarton. The Dukes of Norfolk (present 
Earls of Arundel), Rutland, and Somerset, 
Earls of Arundel, Sussex, Northumberland, 
Bridgewater, and Rutland, the Lords of 
Daubeni, Belvoir, Mowbray (many of these 
titles now merged in higher ones or extinct), 
descend from the family of Albini, in some 
cases only in the female line from the Earls 
of Arundel, and in others from junior 
branches of the Albini family ; nor do they 
descend from Richard Pincerna of Conarton 
unless they do so by marriage with the 
Arundels of Lanherne and Wardour. 

Sir John de Lanherne, the grandson and 
eventual representative of Richard Pincerna 
of Conarton, has been variously named 
Boteler (a translation of Pincerna), Pincerna, 
Fitz-John, and De la Hurne in pedigrees. 

With reference to the early history of the 
Albini family, the hereditary Pincerna of 
the Earls of Mercia temp. Edward the Con- 
fessor was Osulf fil Frane, Lord of Belvoir, 
whose daughter Adeliza married William 
Albini (de Bosco Rohardi), son of Niel of 
St. Sauveur, Viscount of the Cotentin, &c. 
This William Albini became the Pincerna 
of William L., and his son, Hugh d’Ivri, was 
Pincerna Regis temp. Domesday. Another 
son was William Albini, jun., Brito (de 
Nemore Rohardi, an ancestor of the Lords 
Arundell of Wardour), and still another son 
was Roger Albini (Calvus) d'Ivri, Pincerna 
of William I. and Castellan of Rouen. One 
of the sons of this Roger Albini, Pincerna, 
was William Albini, of Dol, Lord of Corbu- 
chan, Pincerna Regis Henry I. This William 
founded the Priory of Wymondham, and was 
the father of Albini, first Earl of Arundel 
and Pincerna Regis (of Wymondham), the 
father of Richard Pincerna of Conarton. 
Hugh d'lvri, Pincerna Regis temp. Domes- 
day (named above), is supposed to have 
been the ancestor of the family of Courcel, 
and may have been the ancestor of Roger 
de Courcel and his alleged brother the 
Richard Pincerna first named in this reply, 
a grantee of Robert, the son of the Earl of 
Gloucester. 

The Pincernas are constantly mentioned 
in the ‘ Early Genealogical History of the 
House of Arundel,’ by John Pym Yeatman, 
and these notes are derived from the re- 
searches of Mr. Yeatman. They are founded 


Castle and elsewhere, and are acknowledged 
to be subject to revision should other 
evidence appear. Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 

In the ‘Register of S. Osmund,’ ed. 
W. H. R. Jones, vol. ii. p. 357, is a deed by 
which Humphrey de Bohun confirms a gift, 
made by R. “de Cesaris-burgo” (7.e., Salis- 
bury), of land at Burton to the church of 
Mere. Among the witnesses to this docu- 
ment is one * Ricardus, pincerna.” 

This word pincerna, in all the passages 
where I have found it, is used as a descrip- 
tion rather than a name. It is post-classical 
Latin, and means a “ cup-bearer” or “ butler.” 
It is derived from the Greek zeyxéprys (vide 
Ducange, ‘Gloss. Griec.’), and signifies “one 
who mixes drinks.” The Latin form is used 
by the historian Llius Lampridius (04. B.c. 
300) in his life of Alexander Severus (41). In 
the Vulgate (Gen. xl. 1) it is applied to 
Pharaoh’s chief butler; and Nehemiah (Vulg. 
2 Esdr. i. 11) describes himself as “ pincerna 
regis.” In the same passages in the LXX. 
the word is rendered by apycowoydos and 
oivoxdos, “pourer-out of wine.” The 
second of these is a classical word used by 
Homer, Euripides, and Plato. To take the 
matter a step further, in the Hebrew version 
of Genesis the word there used, ‘* mashqéh,” 
which is rendered “the butler,” should be 
rather the “ cup-bearer,” and in form is 
related to the ‘*saqi” of the Orientals. 

Possibly the Japanese word “sake,” used 
for the wine of the country, may be of the 
same derivation(?). Rabshakeh (Isaiah xxxvi. 
2), which is not a name, but a title, means in 
Hebrew “the chief of the cup-bearers,” though 
the Jews in transliterating this word from 
the Assyrian lost sight of its meaning in that 
language. The Assyrian ‘‘rab-saqé” means 
“chief of the officers.” a military rank next 
to the “Tartan” (2 Kings xviii. 17), and is a 
hybrid formation, being half Assyrian and 
half Accadian. 

In the ‘ Register of S. Osmund ’“ pincerna’ 
occurs again twice. A certain Philip is so 
described, and in the case of one Walter the 
expression used is “ tune pincerna ejusdem,” 
* at that time his [sc. the Bishop of Sarum’s] 
butler.” In the * Rotuli de Libertate,’ &c., 
ed. T. Duffus Hardy, 1844, an Adam Pincerna 
is mentioned once, and the name of Daniel 
Pincerna is found four times. The latter 
was undoubtedly King John’s butler, as is 
clear by the words used in one passage :— 
“Daniel Pincerne...... qui custodivit vina 
domini Regis.” The date is 1210. Further 
examples of its use are in ‘Sarum Charters 
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and Documents,’ p. 19 dis, ‘Catalogue of 
Ancient Deeds,’ vol. i.. A. 1216, thus :— 
* William Butler (Pincerna),” B. 1568 ; vol. ii. 
B. 1891, 2587 ; and C. 2197. 


In the ‘Cartularium Monasterii de 
Rameseia,’ vol. i. p. 41, there is a list of 
suitors who appeared at the Court of 


Broughton, Yorks, and one of them from the 
village of Gilling is thus entered, * Gillinge, 
Ricardus le Botiller,” showing the derivation 
of the word Butler from /ott/er. So we find 
“buttery ” from “ bottlery,” the place where 
bottles were kept. CurisrorHer Watson. 

24, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 

The Pincerna family took their name from 
the hereditary office of butler to the Earls of 
Chester in the eleventh century. Richard 
Pincerna succeeded to the Pincerna estates on 
the death of his brother Robert Pincerna de 
Engelby. He died about 1176, and had issue 
Richard and Beatrix. For particulars of this 
family see ‘Annals of the Lords of War- 
rington,’ vol. 1xxxviii.of the Chetham Society’s 
publications. Henry Fisuwick. 

“1 Hen. I. William de Albini, surnamed Pin- 
cerna, being styled * Pincerna Henrici Regis Anglo- 
rum.” — Nicolas, ‘Synopsis of the Peerage of 
England,’ ed. 1825, vol. i. p. 17. 

“Wilham Albini, who landed with the Con- 
queror, was surnamed Pincerna from being chief 
butler to Hen. I. His son became Earl of Arundel. 
A manor in Kent was held by Thomas Pincerna 
of the Archbishop by knight’s service. He was 
probably so called in consequence of his office of 
chief butler; his successors assumed the name of 
Boteler or Butler.” —Ireland’s History of Kent.’ 

kK. J. Fyxnmore. 


Is not the only alternative name for this 
favoured person Richard the cupbearer ! 
In a splendidly illuminated manuscript (of 
the early half of the century. the twelfth, 
alluded to by Mr. Hameiey Rowe) is the 
figure of a Norman cupbearer with jug in 
one hand and drinking-cup in the other (see 
Wright's ‘ Domestic Manners and Sentiments 
of the Middle Ages,’ 1862, p. 90). No doubt 
the duties of the Norman cupbearer corre- 
sponded closely to those of the Roman 
pencerna, whose business it was to mix the 
wine, fill the cups, and hand them round to 
the guests at table. Another illustration— 
of a Roman pincerna—will be found in Rich’s 
‘Roman and Greek Antiquities” Elisha 
Coles, in his Latin-English Dictionary, gives 
** Pincerna= butler, skinker, cupbearer.” 

J. Hotpen MacMicnakt. 


“Sun anp Ancnor” Inw (10% §. i. 504).— 
Mr. Peacock will pardon my ignorance, but 
is the river Eau that passes through Scotter 
available for any tratlic that would necessi- 


tate occasional anchorage? I ask this 
because, although he appears to have the 
true origin of this sign in the extract from 
Guillim’s * Display of Heraldry,’ I thought 
it just possible that it originated in some 
anchorage in use there,in which case the 
complimentary sign of the “Sun ” would, as 
in so many other instances, have been added 
to, perhaps by the common one of the 
“ Anchor,” or vice versd. Mr. PEAcocK is not 
quite correct in assuming that it possibly 
does not exist elsewhere. It certainly is rare, 
and does not now exist in London ; but the 
combination occurs in the Daily Advertiser 
of 25 June, 1742, as the sign of Thomas 
Madder, “on St. Dunstan’s Hill, near Tower 
Street,” who desires information as to who is 
harbouring or sheltering the wife of Frederick 
Printzler, of Shoemaker Row, within Aldgate, 
piecebroker, and where the husband “cries 
notchell” about any debts his wife may 
incur. Printzler’s wife was, perhaps, not 
heard of immediately, as she went away 
with “a bank note for 100/. and some cash 
unknown.” J. Hotpen 


Gray’s ‘ Etecy’ Larry (10% S. i. 487). 
—In 1* 8. i., where many versions of the 
‘Elegy’ are catalogued, J. H. Macaulay is 
named as the author of that in ‘ Arundines 
Cami’ (101). Other lists are in 5" S. iii., iv. 

I have noted that there are these versions : 

Greek elegiacs, by the Hon. G. Denman, 
12mo, 1871 (see Atheneum, 28 October, 1871). 

Latin, 1776, by the Rev. William Hildgard, 
M.A., of Beverley, London, 12mo, p. 29, 1838; 
by J. Pycroft, 8vo, Brighton, 1879; by the 
Rev. Robert B. Kennard, M.A., St. John’s 
Coll., Oxon., rector of Marnhull, Dorset, 
sm. 4to, 1891 (Parker). 

Italian, by A. Isola, 8vo, Camb., 1782; by 
G. Torelli, 4to, Parma, Bodoni, 1793 ; Verona, 
1817 ; and by Martin Sherlock (1779 2). 

W. C. B. 

Perhaps it would be advisable to note that 
the editions of ‘Arundines Cami’ vary most 
materially. My copy, editio quarta, 1851, 
ascribes the authorship of the translation in 
Latin elegiacs of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ to “ Johannes 
Heyrick Macaulay, A.M., Scholze Reptonensis 
Archididasculus, J.H.M.” Perhaps “ Repan- 
dunensis” might be the better, as Repan- 
dunum is the ancient name of Kepton. 
Macaulay died very suddenly at Repton in 
1840, and to his memory there is a mural 
monument in the chancel of the church. 

I have a version of the same poem by 
H. S. Dickinson, whom I imagine to have 
been an assistant master at Repton School 


about that date. It is entitled: “ Elegiam a 
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this Thoma Grayio in Cemeterio Rustico con- Forbes (of the 1st Royals), who assaulted the 
the scriptam, Latiné reddidit H. S. Dickinson, Moro? These fifty men were no doubt the 
rom A.M. Ipswich, R. Deck, Printer, MpcccXLix.” forlorn hope, and I expect to find Wiggins 
ght It is indeed a aay upon which many scholars | or O Higgins among them. Would the London 
ome have tried their hands, and with varying | Gazette give the names of any one who 
the success. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | particularly distinguished himself? 
e~ Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. W. L. Hewarp. 
ded In the third edition of the * Arundines Mr. Hewarp cannot do better than con- 
the Cami,’ 1846, there is only one contributor with | sult Entick’s ‘General History of the late 
not the initials J. H. M. This is John Heyrick | Wars, 1755 to 1762, in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
bly Macaulay, and his initials are at the end|and America,’ 5 vols., and  Fortescue’s 
ire, of the Latin translation of Gray’s 6 Elegy.’ , History of the British Army.’ This latter 
the There are two contributors of the name of | contains a most valuable list of authorities 
sey Merivale in this edition ; but one is Charles, | consulted, which should be of the greatest 
nas and the other is Alexander Frederic. assistance to Mr. HEWArD. 
E. YARDLEY. M. J. D. Cockte. 
Solan, 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
te, version in ‘Arundines Cami’ was by J. H. “TALENTED ” (10% S. ii. 23).—Mr. Curry’s 
len Macaulay, formerly head master of Repton. | interesting article needs one more reference 


The complete version disappears from the 


a 
y fifth edition of the * A. C.,’ one stanza only 


4 being given in two places, pp. 184, 202, and 
m4 three at p. 252. I see no notice at 10 8. i. 59 
of Prof. Munro’s version. Is there in cireu- 
lation a version by Prof. Sir R. C. Jebb? 
7). Some of my brother readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
he may be able to give information on this 
is head. Is there a version in any of the 
es recently published collections of Oxford and 
,, Cambridge compositions ! Would it be too 
3: much to ask the loan of ‘ Musa Clauda’ from | 
any possessor 
). Some readers may be glad of a reference to 
1, Macmallan’s Magazine, xxxi. 253, 340, 472, 
3: 533, and to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. i. 101, 138, 150, 
e 221, 389 ; x. 94. 
5 With regard to the various Latin versions 
a of the ‘Elegy, I venture to reproduce, 
pace scriptorum, Chesterfield’s remark that 
y “nothing but a bishop is improved by 


translation.” P. J. F. 


Cheltenham. 


Runesere, Poet (10 8. ii. 9).— 
t There is a little book called Johan Ludvig 
L Runeberg’s ‘Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and 
Epigrams,’ the translation into English by 
Eirikr Magnusson and E. H. Palmer, pub- 
lished in 1878. So far as I know, this is 
all of Runeberg which exists in English. 
*Finrik Stals Signer’ has been translated 
more than once into German; but | have 
never heard of an English version. 

Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


SrorMinc or Fort Moro (10% §. i. 448, 
514).—I am extremely obliged for W. 8.’s 
reply. Could he tell me any records of the 
ist Royals and 90th Regiment, and also the 
names of the first fifty men, led by Lieut. 


to clinch the argument. Need I say that 
this is to the ‘N.E.D.? Under -ed, suttix 2, 
the formation of similar adjectives from 
substantives—a peculiarity of English—is 
discussed, and objections thereto parenthe- 
tically dismissed as groundless. if in fact, 
one adopts wooded, cultured, Ligoted, and 
the like, talented cannot be logically cold- 
shouldered. Nor had Lady Holland adequate 
grounds for condemning influential, an astro- 
logical term dating from 1570; or gentlemanly, 
which goes back to 1420, and was used by 
Steele and Swift. The case for gifted is 
stronger still; for not only is it formed 
regularly from a verb (hence without original 
| sin), but also is used by Milton (‘Samson 
| Agonistes,’ 36). Of the other rival to talented, 
| to wit, the youthful and little-known geniused, 
| it suftices to remark that Coleridge would 
certainly also have “om-m-mjected” to its 
employment, had it existed in 1832. 
J. DorMER. 


Dr. Johnson, in his life of Gray, has written 
thus :— 

** There has of late arisen a practice of giving to 
adjectives derived from substantives the termina- 
tion of participles; such as the cu/fured plain, the 
daisied bank: but I was sorry to see in the lines 
of a scholar like Gray the honied spring.” 

Johnson’s own Dictionary would have 
taught him that Shakspeare and Milton both 
have used honied. Gray, after his fashion, 
was borrowing the phraseology of other 
great poets. Johnson was very rash in his 
remark, and I think that eminent critics of 
a later date have been equally rash. Shak- 
speare in ‘ King John’ has this line :— 

A landless knight makes thee a landed squire. 
Virgil has alatus and pennatus. These seem 
to be adjectives derived from substantives 
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with the termination of participles, for there 
are no known verbs from which they can 
come. There are many such words in Latin ; 
but it may be said that I am assuming too 
much in supposing them to have the termi- 
nation of participles. E. YArpLey. 


Without going into the question of the 
proper or other use of this word, I may state, 
with reference to Mr. Curry’s quotation from 
the Cornhill Magazine of the two lines, 

Talk not of genius baftled, &c., 
that a very able friend of mine once described 
to me the difference in meaning between the 
words “‘genius” and “talent” as follows: 
“Genius is a native (or inborn) faculty ; 
talent is an acquired faculty.” 
Epwarp P. WoLrersTayn. 

There seems to me a great deal of feeling 
about the use of particular words. For 
example, I do not object to “ talented,” but I 
think “vocable” a ‘vile and barbarous” 
word and un-English. I do not think any- 
thing would ever induce me to use it. The 
same with ** locution.” THomas. 

30, Narbonne Avenue, S.W. 


Resecca or ‘Ivannoe’ (10% S. ii. 28),— 
See 7 S. v. 457; vi. 16. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Mary S. i. 448).— Whether 
the Chattocks can claim any kinship with 
the great dramatist through John (?) Chat- 
tock, of Castle Bromwich, having married 
Anne, daughter of Joseph Prattenton and 
Mary Shakespere his wife, I cannot say. It 
may, however, interest Mr. GUIMARAENS to 
know, what I have recently proved, that in 
1704 John Chattock, of Castle Bromwich, 
married one of Dr. Johnson’s second cousins, 
and had a son Thomas (?) Chattock, who 
married Anne Prattenton. 

I am preparing to print privately a volume 
in which will be given a long and elaborate 
account of Dr. Johnson’s maternal ancestry 
and connexions, of which practically nothing 
has been known up to now. The subject 
will be exhaustively treated from a literary 
as well as a genealogical standpoint, and 
feel convinced is of much constructive as 
well as destructive interest. As proof of the 
necessity of some exact information on the 
subject, [ need do no more than refer to 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s weak and inaccurate 
foot-notes, and to the fact that even sucha 
careful writer as the late Sir Leslie Stephen, 
when writing Johnson's life for the ‘ D.N.B., 
knew no better than to allude to “ Parson 
Ford” as the doctor’s uncle. Biographers 
and commentators have been engaged for 


‘over a century in similarly fumbling and 
‘stumbling in this small department of 
Johnsonian history. The references _ by 
Johnson himself, and by his various bio- 
graphers, to the Ford family are so numerous 
as to render a critical examination of them, 
in the light of actual evidences, necessarily 
of interest; even if to some it may not 
appear profitable to pursue the matter 
further and to learn more of Johnson’s 
kinsfolk, their names, occupations, and 
circumstances, than he can possibly have 
known himself. Aveyn READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


Ramie (10 §. i. 489 ; ii. 12).—I should like 
to correspond with Dr. Forsuaw, Mr. WALTER 
Krixcsrorp, and the Rev. C. Warp about 
ramie. I think it is wrong to call it China 
nettle, as it is very liberally distributed in 
other countries. The wearer will be the 
gainer if his tailor gives him that material. 
I doubt very much if ramie would attain the 
age of a hundred years. It is certain that 
plantations, if properly handled, will be pro- 
titable for sixteen or eighteen years before 
being replanted. As regards the prize offered 
by the Government, what they required was 
an almost impossible machine; if they 
offered a prize to-day they would find no 
ditliculty in obtaining a process to treat 
ramie. Ramie should be filassed—that is, 
degummed—at the place of production ; in 
other words, on the plantation. It is quite 
a mistake to dry the gum into the ribbons, 
and then send them over here for treatment. 
An interesting article on ramie is being 
published in the British Trades Review. 

D. Epwarps-RADCLYFFE. 
tamie Mills, Hythe End, Wraysbury. 

[Mr. Epwarps-Rape.yrre obliges us with a 
specimen of ramie. | 


KInc oF SWEDEN ON THE BALANCE OF 
Power (10™ §. ii. 8).—This tract was written 
in French, and first appeared in 1789 under 
the title ‘Du péril de la Balance politique de 
l'Europe, ou exposé des motifs qui l'ont 
altérée dans le Nord, depuis l'avénement de 
Catherine II. au tréne de Russie,’ Londres 
(Paris). It was published anonymously, and 
is ascribed in the * Biographie Universelle,’ 
and also in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géneé- 
rale,’ to M. de Peysonnel ; but Barbier, * Dic- 
tionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes,’ gives it 
as the work of Malletdu Pan. In the English 
translation Gustavus III. is stated to be the 
author ; the title of the second edition of this 
reads thus: “The Danger of the Political 
Balance of Europe. Translated from the 
French of the King of Sweden. With pre- 
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liminary discourse and additional notes...... 
sord Mountmorres.” London, 1791. 
This book was also translated into Polish. 
Both the original and the translation may 
be seen at the British Museum. 
J. ALpricn. 
New Southgate. 


Tue Sr. Hecena Mepat (10 ii. 9).— 
This decoration was conferred by Napo- 
leon ILI. on the surviving members of the 
great Napoleon’s army. have seen one of 
the medals and the document issued with it 
by the French War Office in either 1853 or 
isd4. If Mr. J. Warson will communicate 
with me, I shall be happy to give him the 
name and address of a gentleman whose 
father received one of the medals. 

ALFRED MOoLony. 

12, Vincent Square Mansions, 8S. W. 


Sir Tuomas FarrBank (9 xii. 469).— 
The names of the various engineers who 
built the oldest Hull docks (1778 to 1829) are 
given in vol. i. of the 7'ransactions of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, but Sir Thomas 
Fairbank’s name is not among them. Un- 
fortunately, the paper does not disclose the 
names of the various contractors. It is pos- 
sible, however, that your correspondent meant 
Mr. Thomas Firbank, who was chairman of 
the Hull Dock Company. A copy of his 
portrait, painted in 1864, is before me, and 
represents him in his eighty-eighth year. 
The original hangs in the board-room in Hull. 
This clue may enable your correspondent to 
pursue the search and to clear up the ques- 
tion whether Sir Thomas Fairbank had any- 
thing to do with the Hull Docks. 

L. L. K. 


TIDESWELL AND TrpEestow (9 S. xii. 341, 
517 ; 10% S. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292, 316, 
371, 471: ii. 36, 77).—I will not enter into 
controversy with Mr. Appy as to whether « 
should be read u or », seeing that it is so con- 
stantly used interchangeably. Take, for in- 
stance, the name de Averailles in ‘ Testa 
Nevil, p. 197b, written Avaylles in Kirby’s 
*Quest.’; Anaimes in ‘ Testa,’ p. 198b; Duaylles 
in ‘ Hundred Rolls,’ p. 85; Davailles in ‘ After 
Death Inquest,’ No. 14, p. 240. But I desire 
to point out that the town of Collompton has 
nothing whatever to do with Columba. It is 
a town on the river Culm, anciently written 
Colun, and takes its name from the river. 
It appears in Domesday as Colitona. Several 
other estates on the Culm are named in 
Domesday : Colun, now called Hele Payne, 
in Bradninch ; Colun, now Culm Pyne, in 
Clayhidon ; Colum, now Columb John, in 
Broadclist ; Colun, now Whiteheath field, 


in Collompton ; Colun Reigny, now Combe 
Satchvil, in Silverton. Collompton was em- 
phatically Culmtown, the town on the Culm. 

Mr. Appy will find that what townsmen 
now call a field countrymen usually call a 
close, sometimes a meadow, Devonshire men 
often a park ; the term “ field” being reserved 
for the open arable lands, lying away from 
the village or town, which have been for the 
most part enclosed in the last two centuries. 
This is at least the use in Saxon England. 
| In Gen. iv. 8 Cain says to Abel: “[Let us go 
|into the field !} And it came to pass, when 
they were in the je/d, that Cain rose up and 
slew his brother.” The translators evidently 
so understood it. 

The state of things in the Danish part of 
England was very different from that in 
Saxon England. The agricultural system of 
Derbyshire is, therefore, no evidence of the 
system in use in Wessex, Sussex, and Essex, 
and vice versd. OswaLp J. REICHEL. 


Besides the line quoted from the ‘ Bridal 


of Triermain,’ “ Carlisle tower and town,” we 
have ‘**Carlisle fair and free” in the same 
poem ; also in the refrain of Albert Greeme’s 
song in the ‘ Lay,’ Canto vi., 
The sun shines fair on Cirlisle wall. 

I think Scott uniformly thus accents the 
word, except where the rhythm of his verse 
demands the oxytone accent, as in “merry 
Carlisle,” coming at the end of the line. In 
Cumberland you generally hear “ Carlisle,” 


|except when Southern influence has been at 

work. The tendency of the district is to lay 
| stress on the first syllable of place-names, 
las Whitehaven,” “ Bowness,” &c., when 
the visitor generally says “ Whitehaven,” 
“ Bowness.” C. S. JERRAM. 


Tue VAGuNatcu, or TiGer-cLaw WEAPON 
| (10 i. 408 ; ii. 55).— When Sivaji treacher- 
‘ously murdered the Mohammedan general 
| Afzul Khan at Partabgarh, Satara District, 
| Bombay Presidency, in 1659, he wore beneath 
his cotton tunic a coat of mail, and beneath 
his turban a cap of mail. He carried a 
crooked dagger, called a scorpion, concealed 
in his sleeve, while within his half-closed 
hand, and attached to his fingers, were sharp 
hooks of steel, known by the name of “ tiger's 
claws.” Afzul was in a moment seized with 
the claws and stabbed to the heart. The 
wagnuck is said to have been invented by 
Sivaji. The weapon is not a dagger, but is 
concealed in the fist, the first and fourth 
fingers being passed through the rings at 
the ends. One preserved in the museum of 
the E.I. Company had three claws. Some 
years ago, when in Bombay, I heard that 
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the identical one used by Sivaji was to be 


seen in a well-known shop in the city. M. 
Hats: 
(10 S. ii. 28).—Some years ago, when attend- 
ing St. Mary’s, Moorfields, for the purpose 
of hearing Cardinal Manning preach, I 
used to gaze with a certain amount of 
interest at the great red hat of Cardinal 
Wiseman. It was suspended from the ceiling 
on the left-hand side of the chancel. What 
became of this hat on the demolition of 
St. Mary’s? Although doubtless affected by 
the ravages of time, it had not by any means 
become, | imagine, of the texture of dust. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Cardinals’ hats, suspended bet ween heaven 
and earth, are common objects in French and 
Italian cathedrals. If I remember rightly, 
they are generally in the choir. I had a near 
view of one at Bourges which had been let 
down for some temporary need. Dr. Wood- 
ward says that, contrary to popular notions, 
the hat is never worn by a cardinal excepting 
on the occasion when it is first put on his 
head by the Pope :— 

“It is only placed upon his bier at his funeral, 
and is afterwards suspended to the vault of the 
chapel or church, above or near the place where his 
body is interred. These are the red hats so often 
seen dependent from the roof in [tali: an churches.” 
—*‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ pp. 136, 

St. 


Swirurs. 
I recollect seeing Wiseman’s hat hanging 
in what was his cathedral church at 
Moorfiel ‘ids, and Manning's hat in what was 
his cathedral church in Kensington, when, 
twenty years ago, I frequently preached and 

said mass. Newman's hat would not neces 
sarily be placed in a cathedral 
because Newman was not a bishop, and had 

no cathedral. Grorce ANGuUs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s red hat used to hang 
at the east end of the north aisle of St. Mary’s. 
Moorfields. where I often saw it, dusty and 
discoloured. The hat of Cardinal Manning 
hangs, I believe, in the church of Our Lady 
of Victories, Kensington, which was formerly 
the pro-cathedral of the diocese of West- 
minster. The Moorfields church was at one 
time the premier church of the London dis- 
trict. Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Monmouth. 


When a cardinal dies in Rome, his remains, 
or some portions thereof, are usually buried 
in his titular church, if he be a cardinal 
priest or cardinal deacon, and his hat is 
suspended above the tomb. Moroni (‘ Dizio- 


THEIR DESTINY | 


chareh. 


nario Ecclesiastico,’ ix. 174) aes an example 
of the observance of this custom in the 
fourteenth century, and another in the 
fifteenth. As Cardinal Newman was not a 
bishop, his hat was certainly not hung ina 
pp Mr. Biack’s informant pro- 
vaably mentioned Wiseman, not Newman ; 
but Cardinal Wiseman's pro - cathedral, 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields, has been pulled down. 
Cardinals Wiseman, Newman, Manning, and 
Vaughan were all buried in cemeteries, so 
that it was impossible to suspend their hats 
above their tombs. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

First Ocean Newsparer 8. i. 504).— 
The Atlantic Cunard liner Campania cer- 
tainly cannot claim the credit for producing 
the first ocean newspaper. Such publications 
are by no means new things. During a trip 
in the Arctic regions I enjoyed twelve years 
ago, on board the Wilson line steamship 
Albano (Capt. A. Williams commander), we 
had a capital and most entertaining little 
newspaper, edited and published on board at 
regular short intervals. A note occurring 
in its third appearance — dated Tuesday, 
19 July, 1892—imay be worth recording. It 
reads :— 

“This issue of the Chronicle is printed just be- 
yond the North Cape, and is undoubtedly the only 
paper ever printed and published at this, the most 
northerly point of Europe. An additional novelty 
is also secured by the fact that it is the first maga- 
zine on record written entirely by a typewriter 
(Remington's), and duplicated by Edison’s Mimeo- 
graph,” 

The Campania’s newspaper is quoted as 
measuring 8 in. by Sin. Those produced 
upon the Albano were llin. by 8in. They 
contained an average of eight pages each, 
filled by closely printed matter. Five issues 
occurred in the three weeks’ tour, the final 
one being capitally illustrated. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


CoacuMan’s Eprrapu xi. 189, 352).— 
When in Edinburgh about the middle of last 
month, I saw in the Canongate Churchyard, 
near Burns's monument to the poet Fergus- 
son, a tombstone to the memory of a member 
of the “Society of Coach drivers. 1765.” The 
stone has in relief a four-wheeled coach with 
four horses, and the driver has a long whip 
which intersects the date, between the figures 
17 and 65. W. 3. 


WotvernampTon Putpit (10% 8. i. 407, 476 ; 
ii. 37).—Dr. C. F. Forsnaw is unfortunate 
in quoting the ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales’ (1823). A® an architectural autho- 
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rity it is worthless. To speak of ‘‘the 
figure of a large lion executed in a very 
superior style,” that “has guarded for 
more than 800 years” a pulpit we know to 
have been made in or about A.D. 1489, is sheer 
nonsense. Before writing to ‘N. & Q.’ Dr. 
Forsuaw should have made himself master 
of the facts. The accuracy of Miss Barr 
Brown’s sensational statement that this pulpit 
“is cut out of one entire stone,” made in 


the Antiguary (April, p. 99), was denied in | 


that publication's issue for June (p. 192). 
Referring to it, Mr. John Addison, of Hart’s 
Hill House, Brierly Hill, over date of 18 May, 
writes : 

“T am familiar with St. Peter's Church, but 
never heard before that the pulpit was ‘cut out of 
one entire stone.” A few days ago I visited the 
church, with some friends, for the express purpose 
of inspecting the pulpit ; but our inspection did not 
verify Miss Barr Brown’s statement. The pulpit is 
certainly not cut out of one entire stone. The base, 
obviously, is made up of two stones, and in the 
general structure the joints are perfectly well 
marked.” 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter 

The “ Wolverhampton Guide. By the Rev. 
J. T. Jetfeock, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Wolver- 
hampton and Rural Dean, 1884,” states on 

p. 32 :— 
it—erroneously believ ed, before it was 
restored, and stated in Dr. Oliver's 


“The pul 
scraped 
history of the church to be cut out of a single block 
of stone—is elaborately and beautifully carved, and 


deserves careful and minute investigation. It is 
allowed to be one of the finest specimens of a stone 


pulpit known.” 
Henry Joun BEARDSHAW. 
27, Northumberland Road, Sheftield. 


Arnsty (10 §,. ii 25).—In that part of 
the ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum’ which relates to 
Yorkshire the following verdict of a jury 
appears under the heading “ Wappentagium 
de Aynesty 

*Dicunt quod dominus Willelmus de Stotemay 


fecit purpresturam de quadam via regia & obstruxit | 


quamdam placeam que vocatur Aynesty per partem 
usque ad divisam de Caupemantorp. Et Philippus 
de Faukenberg’ & Gazo de Calido Monte obstruxe- 
runt residuum, ita quod totam placeam sibi & here- 
dibus suis modo appropriaverunt que antiquitus fuit 
via regia xl annis elapsis, unde partem dicte vie 
terram arabilem fecerunt & partem in boscis suis 
incluserunt.”—Vol. i. p. 125a. 

Here “placea que vocatur Aynesty ” is said 
anciently to have been a king's highway, and 
in a vocabulary of the fifteenth century we 
have “platea, a hye wey” (Wright-Wiilcker, 
797, 12). Hence we may conclude that the 
wapentake called Ainsty takes its name from 
.a road which passed through it, and that the 
word with which we have to do is A.-S. 


dnstig, O.N. einstigi, Norwegian e/nstig, a 

single or one-by-one path, like the Serthave 
diale ctal Jridle-sty, a road wide enough for 
one horse or carriage. The breadth of such 
a road, which is usually sunken, is eight 
feet ; see my paper on ‘ Sunken Lanes,’ 9" S. 
iv. 289. In‘ The Returns of the Poll Tax for 
|the West Riding,’ 1379, p. 297, Ainsty is 
written simply Sty, to which the editor has 
| prefixed Ain in brackets. S. O. Appy. 


| <Ainsty is too common a name to be the 
|result of one special locality ; we have the 
place-name in Cambridgeshire, Dorset, Devon, 
| Hants, Herts, Leicester, Wilts, Warwickshire, 
| few of which are on the line of Roman roads ; 
so we need some common object or purpose to 
account for its spread. I suggest a form of 
‘**old settlement,” cf. Hanstie-bury, Surrey ; 
Henstead, Norfolk and Suffolk ; Henshaw, 
| Northumberland and Yorkshire. 
A. Hatt. 


Highbury. 


Curia Christianitatis, the Court of Chris- 
tenty, or Court Christian, was the usual 
title of the Bishop's Court in every diocese. 
Its abbreviation could only be ‘Court 
| Xtian” or ** Court of Xtianity.’ 
Joun Hopson MAtTTueEws. 
Monmouth. 


“ HANGED, DRAWN, AND QUARTERED” (10% 
|S. i. 209, 275, 356, 371, 410, 497).— Evidence 
can be produced that, whatever the order of 
the phrase, the word “drawn” refers to the 
removal of the entrails. For in the book 
generally known as Fox’s ‘ Martyrs,’ ed. 1684, 
that author records that in 1388 Robert 
Trisilian, the justice, was ‘“ hanged and 
drawn ” (i. 585), and that Damplish « was “in 
Calice cruelly put to death, being drawn, 
hanged, and quartered,” 1540 (ii. 476), and 
he gives a picture of the “drawing,” ¢e., the 
actual evisceration. Moreover, he tells of 
six men, in 1540, who were “drawn,” two 

together, “upon a hurdle” to the place of 
execution, and there put to death, three by 
fire, “the other three by hanging, drawing, 
and quartering ” (ii. 446). Stow also tells of 
one who in 1583 was “drawn from Newgate 
into Smithfield, and there hanged, bowelled 
and quartered ” (quoted in Gen: ealogist, N:S., 

xiii. 74). The drawing on a hurdle is in these 
instances clearly separated from the other 
drawing included in the & 

drawn, and quartered.” V 


When gatl hering materials for the ‘ History 
of Blackheath’ I lighted on a case which [ 
quote as well as failing memory permits. It 
may have appeared among the fvot-notes, or 
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been omitted with about half my accumula- 
tions to lessen the bulk of the volume. A 
certain knight, condemned for treason, was 
hanged and eut down alive. He was then 
propped up in a chair before a fire to see his 
entrails burnt. The executioner scotlingly 
offered him something to eat. “ No, sir,” he 
said; “you have taken away my appetite 
with my bowels.” The real story is more 
piquant. Perhaps a reader, coming across 
it, will supply the reference. 
H. H. Drake. 

Leigh Hunt in ‘ The Town’ gives the follow- 
ing account of the execution of Harrison the 
regicide — 

“ A ghastly story is related of Harrison, that after 
he was cut down alive, according to his sentence, 
and had his bowels rem: owed and burnt before his 
face by the executic ner, he rose up and gave the 
man a box on the ear. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 

Bennett Famity or Lincoin §. ii. 9) 
—Mr. H. R. Letcuron may find some in- 
formation in penne ‘Pedigree of Bennett’ pub 
lished in Proceedings of the Somerset Archawo- 
logical So XXXVi. (1890), p. 160. 

T. Etwortuy. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON LBOORS, &e. 

A Ne Dictionary « Historical iaciple 
Eeiite i by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Vol. VIII. 
Rea Ree. By W. A. Craigie, M.A. (Ox- 
ford, Us ni versity Press.) 

Or Mr. Craigie’s new instalment of vol. viii. of the 

great Dictionary a large percentage of the words 

are, as the reader will be prepared to find, formed 
with the pretia Though few in comparison, 
however, the words of native origin are of high 


intere (n the tirst page comes the verb rear, be- 
longing to the reduplicating ablaut-class, the original 
senses of which are said to be those of giving or 


taking counsel or taking charge cfa thing. Readers 


for a proof-reader is first encountered in ISOS in 
t ‘Printers’ Grammar,’ while for the same 
word applied to a publisher s reader we have to 
wait until IS7l and the ‘American Encyclopedia 
of Printing The ottice of readers at one or anes 


of the Inns of Court is found so early as 1517; that 
of reader of plays appears to be unmentioned. 
Under readiness we would have, from Ham!et, 
“The readiness is all \ long and very interest- 
ing essay follows upon rea/yin its various signifi 
catior Read wourey is found so early as 1420. 


Reatorest appears in 1067-8, though in a sense 
ditlerent from that the word now bears. /’+a/, in 
y, belongs to 170k; but realist, as opposed 
to nominalist or idealist, is a few years earlier 
Realm, in its earliest English form reaume, is found 
in the thirteenth century. Among the quotations 
tupplied are Dryden’s *'T hrough all the realms of 


and Pope's * The ants’ republic 
aud the realm of bees 
latter writer, 


nonsense absolute 
We should like, in addition, 


from the Great Auna, whom three 


realms obey.” In its various meanings, 7ram seems 
to be of obscure origin. Inits verbal use, to stretch, 
rain seems, we fanc y, to have some connexion with 
Reap, in verbal and subst: antive form, is 
very early. Ww ho uses the phrase “‘the great 
reaper Death"? ar=slightly cooked, now applied 
principally to ‘underdone flesh, was at first used 
only of eggs. Rearmouse=bat is in early use. 
Reascend might have a pregnant quotation from 
* Paradise Lost’ :— 

For who can yet believe, though after loss, 

That all these puissant legions, whose exile 

Hath emptied Heaven, can fail to re-asce nd, 

Self-raised, and repossess their native seat ? 
A long and edifying history of r-ason will repay 
close study. Heheccaite brings to the minds of some 
recollections of the riots against tollgates in IS43-4. 
Two unfamiliar meanings are assigned re/«ect in 
addition to the musical instrument so named. 
Rehelty is a curious substitute for rehe//ion. 
is, of course, Miltonic. The precise origin of the 
application of the term refs - the thing so named 
is doubtful. /+cado=a present, is said to be of un- 
certain origin, but is obviously from the Spanish. 
Howell spells the word recaudo, Under " capture 
we would fain have Browning's fine use of the word 
as arime to rapfurr, not yet vulgarized. The his- 
tory of the developme nt ‘of receive 18 seen to be 
intricate. The earliest quotation for rrchaufé is 
1805, though rechaufe, to warm again, is three cen- 
turies earlier. In the quotations for rechaufii the 
sense is symbolical. In the title of D' Avenant’s 
‘Siege of Rhodes, 1656, are the words ** Made a 
Rep wesentation by the Art of Prospective in Scenes, 
and the Story sung in Recitative Musick.” This 
is an early, though not the earliest, use of recitatire. 
In Wolfe's ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’ is a pleasant 
and familiar use of reck. In the West Riding the 
weakest animal ina litter is called a grek. Is this 
allied with reci/ing, used in the same sense? Many 
uses by Shakespeare of reckoning are adv: enced. 
None is, however, quite so good as the Ghost’s 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account. 
Of to recreate, to create anew, Longfellow supplies 
a fine illustration :-— 

The rest we cannot re-instate, 
Ourselves we cannot re-create. 

This may be useful for reivsfate. Recreant is not 
found before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Recusant begins, as was to be expected, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Among many 
instances of red given in an admirable article might 
be included 


roam, 


A smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, love's proper hue 
There are some ridiculous words with the prefix 
re. These are chiefly of modern manufacture. It 
seems regrettable, though it is inevitable, that such 
should obtain the species of sanction which the 
Dictionary affords. 


The Defence of Poesic. Voy Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Sipnery’s ‘De fe nee of Poesie’ constitutes the second 
issue of the lovely series of works in course of pub 
lication printed at the Cambridge University Press 
with the “new type.” The first volume consisted of 
the * Microcosmographie’ of John Karle, Bishop of 
Salisbury, first issued in 1628. Of this work and 
of the series to which it belongs full notice was 
taken on the appearance of the reprint (see 10 §. 
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ji. 318). Even more worthy of the honours awarded 
it is Sidney's masterly tractate, the most interesting 
and valuable of those early critical essays of which 
a collection has recently appeared from the sister 
press of Oxford. The present edition is taken from 
a copy, presumedly unique, of the edition entered 
in the registers of the Stationers’ Company 29 Nov., 
154, to William Ponsonby. The earliest edition 
recognized in the ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ of 
Lowndes, in Mr. Hazlitt’s * Bibliography of Old 
English Literature, and in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ is of 1595. It were futile to 
attempt any praise of a work which, if we make 
allowance for a little pedantry characteristic of the 
epoch, has stood the test of time, and remains a 
just and noble utterance, and, to some extent, a 
counterblast to Roger Ascham as well as to Stephen 
Gosson, whom it was designed to answer. In our 
own collecting days, before the times of Arber and 
suchlike benefactors, it was, like the ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella’ (which we might commend for a com- 
panion volume), only obtainable in folio at the close 
of later editions of the ‘ Arcadia,’ and to see it set 
before the modern bookbuyer in so exquisite a 


shape awakens a kind of reactionary jealousy. As | 


in the case of the * Microcosmographie, 225 copies 
only have been printed for England and America, 
and the type has been distributed. It is a pleasure 
to the bibliophile to welcome this new and honour- 
able step upon the part of the Cambridge Press, 
and those who possess a collection of early master- 
pieces such as this series is likely to form will be 
able, after rejoicing in a text which it is a delight 
to contemplate and a luxury to read, to have the 
further gratification of watching the successive 
volumes advance in value and figure in lists of 
desiderata. 


The History of Queen Elizabeth, Amy Robsart, and 
the Earl of Lewester. Being a Reprint of * Ley- 
cester’s Commonwealth,’ 1641. Edited by Frank 
T. Burgoyne. (Longmans & Co.) 

A reprint of ‘ Leycester’s Commonwealth’ is a 

welcome addition to our historical stores. Its 

value as evidence is ni/, and its reputed authorship 
inaccurate. The allegations it contained have, in 
spite of the contradictions of Queen Elizabeth, 
coloured most contemporary and subsequent record, 
and the chief claim to consideration of the volume 
is that it represents faithfully the sentiment gener- 
ally entertained against this presumptuous, arro- 
gant, false-hearted, and craven noble. First printed, 
supposedly at Antwerp, in 1584, with an elaborate 
title beginning ‘The Copie of a Letter written by 

a Master of Arte in Cambrige to his Friend in 

London,’ the work was attributed to Robert Par- 

sons, the well-known Jesuit. In his *‘ Royal and 

Noble Authors’ Horace Walpole says that “it was 

pretended” that. Lord Burleigh—who was, indeed, 

one of Leicester's numerous and powerful enemies 
supplied the information on which it is based. 

These things are more than doubtful. More than 

anything else it contributed to fasten upon Leicester 

the reproach of the murder of Amy Robsart and 
many other crimes, concerning his complicity in 
which there is no evidence. It depicts Leicester, in- 
deed, as a monster of vice and wickedness. A French 
translation, issued the following year, has the title, 

* Discours de la vie abominable, ruses, trahisons 

desquelles a usé et use journellement le mylord de 

Lecestre, machiaveliste, coutre Thonneur de Dieu, 

la majesté de la reine d’Angleterre,’ &c., copies 


being in the La Valliére and MacCarthy collections : 
and a later version, ‘Flores Calvinistici decerpti 
ex vita Roberti Dudlei, comitis Leicestriv,’ was 
published at Naples the same year. Elizabeth 
issued an Order in Council forbidding the sale of 
the English work. Mr. Burgoyne, the editor of the 
reprint, who is also librarian of the Lambeth Public 
Libraries, says that careful watch was kept at the 
ports, and many copies were destroyed. Asa con- 
sequence of this, it was much copied, and MSS. are 
more common than the printed book. In 1641 it 
was reprinted in 4to and Svo, after which time it 
seems to bea very uncommon book. It then bore 
the title of ‘ Leycester’s Commonw ealth, whereunto 
is added Leicester's Ghost,’ the latter a poem with 
separate pagination. It is from the 4to edition of 
1641 that the present reprint is taken. The poem 
not forming an integral portion of that edition, is not 
now given. No student of Tudor times can afford 
to neglect this curious and, in a sense, edifying 
work. A reprint of it in a handsome library form 
is a boon to the public, the original edition being 
still ditticult of access, and one or two early eigh- 
teenth-century reprints being, as is ordinarily the 
case with such, of small value. 


The Scottish Historical Re riew, July. (Glasgow 

MacLehose & Sons.) 
THe present issue opens with an excellent paper on 
*The Danish Ballads,’ by Prof. W. P. Ker, in which 
he endeavours to show that the ballad literature of 
Denmark is far more indebted to France, or perhaps 
it would be safer to say to the Latin races, than to 
Scotland or England. That this is so we see no 
reason to question; in fact, it would seem that the 
writer has well-nigh demonstrated the truth of his 
belief: but how this has come to pass remains a 
mystery that he has left unsolved. The relations 
of Scandinavia with Scotland must have been far 
more intimate in the times when the ballads were 
being formed than they were with France. 

‘The Lady Anne Bothwell’ is an account of the 
first wife of the notorious Earl of Bothwell, contri- 
buted by the Rev. J. Beveridge. Bothwell, when 
in Denmark, on his way to France on a political 
mission, encountered the celebrated Admiral Chris- 
topher Throndsson. He for some reason or other 
—we cannot suppose love had much to do with it 
so far as he was concerned—married the admiral’s 
fifth daughter, the Lady Anne. We need not say 
that he deserted her. The marriage was unques- 
tionably good in law, but that did not hinder him 
from contracting two other unions. Prof. Daae 
has, as Mr. Beveridge informs us, suggested that 
the beautiful ballad known as ‘Lady Anne Both- 
well’s Lament’ relates to the heartless desertion of 
this lady. This does not appear to be at all 
improbable. The late Prof. Aytoun, in his * Ballads 
of Scotland,’ said that it referred to an intrigue 
between Anne, a daughter of Adam Bothwell 
Bishop of Orkney, who performed the marriage 
ceremony between Queen Mary and the Earl of 
Bothwell, and one of the Erskines, a son of the 
Earl of Mar. The matter requires further sifting - 
that the ballad is genuine dves pot admit of 
doubt. When did it make its tirst appearance in 
manuscript or print 

Miss Mary Bateson contributes a paper, manifest- 
ing great research, on the medieval stage, Mr. A. H. 
Millar one on the Scottish forefathers of President 
Roosevelt, and Mr. David MacRitchie on the Celtic 
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Yor kesh ive Note x and (Jur rit a, July. (Stock.) 
Mr. Josern Kexwortny contributes an interest- 
ing and well-illustrated article on the antiquities of 
Bolsterstone and its neighbourhood. He takes the 
liberal and correct view of antiquity. We have uot 
only an account of the discovery of urns of what is 
usually considered the Celtic type, and of a stone 
which the writer thinks to have formed one member 
of a trilithon, but also of old barns of sixteenth or 
seventeenth century date, and even of the parish 
stocks and whipping-post. This is as it should be 
Interesting objects do not interest merely on ac- 
count of their age; we are, therefore, always glad 
to find a record of things whose uses have passed 
away, and have thus become in the minds of 
thoughtful people memorials of a state of civiliza- 
tion no longer ours. There are, we believe, old 
people yet among us who can remember when the 
whipping-post and the stocks were deemed very 
serviceable instruments for the reformation of 
offenders. 

An engraving of the Bradford Horn is given. It, 
we need not say, cannot be compared with the 
horn which is the chief treasure of the Corporation 
of Ripon, but it is an interesting relic of consider- 
able antiquity, though its age is very uncertain. It 
wrobably at one time belonged to the Corporation, 
But is now the property of the Bradford Philo- 
sophical Society. 

A sketch of the life of Mr. Samuel Waddington, 
the poet, is given. He was born at Boston Spa 
on the Wharfe in ISH. His ancestors lived near 
the neighbouring village of Bardsey during the 
Commonwealth, the place where William Congreve, 
the dramatist, was Soo. Some of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s shorter poems are quoted. They are of con- 
siderable merit. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archwologist. Edited 
by J. Romilly Allen. July. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
The contents are of the usually interesting 
character. The first article, on ‘Ossuaries,’ is by 
4jladys Dickson. The ancient tombs found in 
Palestine are mostly artificial caves cut out of the 
rocks; these tombs were adapted for a limited 
number. Therefore, when these graves became 
tilled up they had to be either permanently closed, 
or cleared for later interments. As the bones 
were cleared from the graves they were thrown 
into small chambers or pits that were specially 
prepared for them. “But in the later tombs, 
about 200 n.c. and onwards, the bones of each indi- 
vidual were collected into ossuaries. These were 
small rectangular cases, cut from soft limestone, and 
deposited in the chambers.” The average length of 
an ossuary is from two and a half to three feet. 
The article is well illustrated. Mr. F. W. Galpin 
gives some ‘Notes on a Roman Hydraulus,’ or 
water organ of the ancients. Owing to its associa- 
tion with the gladiatorial shows and pagan orgies, 
the instrument was proscribed as an element in 
Dr. Cox writes on ‘ Pewter 
Plate,’ and refers to the remarkable revival of 
interest in old pewter. ‘* A fashionable craze for its 
collection has set in, so that its value has more than 
doubled, and is still rising.” The article speaks 
highly of two recent works on pewter plate: Mr. 
Masse’s ‘* Historical and Descriptive Handbook,’ 
** brought out in the handsome fashion characteristic 
of Messrs. George Bell & Sons’ publications,” and 
Mr. Redman’s well-illustrated handbook, with 


various plates of pewter marks.” Among illustra- 


tions in the latter is a photograph of two pewter 
flagons, in good condition, at Haworth Church. 
** These were used for sacramental purposes in the 
days of John Wesley...... They are both dated 170,” 
and on each a stanza has been inscribed. One bears 
this inscription :— 

Blest Jesus, what delicious fare ! 

How sweet thine entertainments are! 

Never did angels taste above, 

Redeeming grace or dying love. 
Mr. G. F. Hill writes on ‘Medallic Portraits of 
Christ in the Fifteenth Century,’ and Mr. G. Le 
Blane Smith on ‘Three Pre-Norman Crosses in 
Derbyshire.’ 

Jousx Loraine Heexis, who died at Penzance on 
Monday, I8 July, was a frequent contributor to our 
columns, his last two notes appearing as recently 
as 4.June; he was a most charming letter-writer, 
and in all his letters to us he made constant refer- 
ence to subjects treated in* N. & Q.’ He was for many 
years a contributor to the Publishers’ Circular, and 
had a considerable knowledge of French and German 
literature. He received his education at the City 
of London School. On leaving he was articled to 
Mr. Wheeler, of Cambridge, was for many years 
in the service of the Longmans, and afterwards in 
the firm of Sampson Low, Marston & Co. On re- 
tiring to Penzance he devoted himself to literature 
and to good work in connexion with the public 
library there. His well-stored memory made him a 
delightful companion, and his affectionate disposi- 
tion endeared him to every one. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, rom page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

EviLosrer.—The reference on p. 80 should have 
been ‘ Hamlet,’ Act I. se. ii. 

Everakp Home Co_eman (“Scriptures out of 
church”).—The line in ‘ Don Juan’ was quoted at 
9 S. xii. 496. 

Erratum. —P. 78, col. 1, 1. 29 from foot, for 
* Parisian Letters’ read Persian Letters. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENEUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


The NOVELS of MARK RUTHERFORD. A SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
WILLIAM BLAKE’S JERUSALEM. BABYLONIAN DEMONOLOGY. 
The CHASE in the MIDDLE AGEs. SLINGSBY CASTLE. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Challoners ; Motherhood; The Master Hope; The Little Vanities of Mrs. 
Whittaker ; The Marvellous Experience of John Rydal ; The Hand of Léonore. 

BOOKS about INDIA. SCOTTISH SCENERY. FRENCH STUDIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Herbs of Medea ; The Folk and their Word-lore ; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Works ; Old Humphrey. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. ‘ 

A METRICAL TALE by LAMB; The INTEGRITY of LORD BURGHLEY ; SIR HENRY WOTTON’S 
‘STATE of CHRISTENDOM’; ‘A WEAVER of WEBS’; The ADVANCED HISTORICAL 
TEACHING FUND; SALE; Tne LATE MR. JOHN LORAINE HEELIS. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Cox on Mechanics ; Biography ; Research Notes ; ‘ Northern Tribes of Central Australia’ ; 
Societies ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Additions to the National Collections ; The Early Christian Art of Nova Isaura; The 
Royal Archzological Institute ; The Roman Vessels of Lake Nemi; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Handel’s ‘ Nisi Dominus’; The Music Loan Exhibition ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Canker Blooms and Canker ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZAUM for July 16 contains Articles on 


The WRITINGS of STUBBS. MAETERLINCK in FRENCH and ENGLISH. 
The LETTERS and SPEECHES of CROMWELL. The QUEEN’S QUAIR. 
An INQUIRY into the FOURTH GOSPEL. The SIEGE of QUEBEC. 


NEW NOVELS:—tThe Sovereign Power; The Masqueraders ; The Making of a Man; The Kingdom of 
Twilight ; How Tyson came Home ; Nami-ko; Paulette d’Esterre ; Pride of Clav ; Ame d’Argile. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, TWO BOOKs on FISHING. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—War and Neutrality in the Far Kast; Avril ; Ipswich Marriage Licenses ; 
Fragmenta Genealogica ; The Story of the Britannia; Short Studies in Education in Scotland ; 
City ‘temple Sermons; The Passing of Arthur ; The First Edition of Pickwick ; The Blue Fox; 
The Jungle Books in Spanish ; Reprints. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 

LAURENCE HUTTON; ‘OLD HENDRIK’S TALES’; SIR HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE of 
CHRISTENDOM’; The INCOKPORATION of the STATIONERS’ COMPANY; ‘A WEAVER 
of WEBS’ ; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Northern Tribes of Central Australia ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Art in Southern Italy ; The Old Water-Colour Society ; The Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, 1879-1904; The Churches of South Nottinghamshire; Injurious Ivy; The 
Common Gull in Ireland ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Our Library Table (fhe Story of Chamber Music; A Book of British Song; A Method of 
teaching Harmony) ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Shakspeare in Kussian ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, eery SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, W.C., 


AND AT THE 


Principal Railway Bookstalls. 


HISTORY, Works in all Classes of Literature. 


BIOGRAPHY, Newest and Best Books of General Interest 
| added as published. 


TRAVEL, 


wy . . 
FICTION, | Subscriptions commence at any date, and 


“are transferable to any of the 800 Bookstall 
and Town Depots FREE OF CHARGE. 


POETRY, 
SCIENCE, 


Books delivered at all Depots Carriage Paid. 


THEOLOGY, 


Terms on application. 


REVIEWS, «ec. 


Many Thousands of Surptus Lisrary Books and New Remarnpers, 


suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, School 


Prizes, and Presents, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ALSO ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION AT THE RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS, OR 186, STRAND, W.C. 
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